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Hard  words  about  soft  body  armor 

NIJ  , trade  group  square  off  over  performance  standards;  Congress  may  step  in 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

A simmering  conflict  between  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  minimum  performance  stan- 
dards for  soft  body  armor  has  evolved 
into  a full-blown  controversy  that  threat- 
ens to  divide  the  nation's  law  enforce- 
ment leaders  and  has  some  members  of 
Congress  moving  quickly  toward  pro- 
posing legislation  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute. 

At  issue  are  different  sets  of  per- 
formance standards  established  by  the 
Personal  Protective  Armor  Association 
(PPAA),  a trade  organization,  and  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice’s  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Program  (TAP). 
Those  supporting  the  NU 's  standard  on 
the  testing  and  quality  of  the  life-saving 
bulletproof  vests  say  there  is  an  inher- 
ent conflict  of  interest  in  the  PPAA’s 
own  standard  in  that  it  amounts  to  an 
industry  regulating  itself. 

Supporters  of  the  Government’s 
position  go  on  to  note  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  better  served  by  the  standard 
formulated  by  Nil's  Technology  As- 
sessment Program,  an  applied-research 


Se  veral  program  components  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in- 
cluding the  nascent  National  Incident- 
Based  Reporting  System,  are  in  danger 
of  elimination  under  a budget-cutting 
directive  that  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  rum  certain  functions  over  to  the 
private  sector.  Law  Enforcement  News 
has  learned. 

Law  enforcement  officials  have 
begun  rallying  in  an  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  programs,  which  they  see  as 
essential  to  their  missions,  are  not 
scrapped. 

Other  Programs  in  Jeopardy 

The  budgetary  threat  comes  at  a 
critical  time  for  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  program  because  the  FBI  is 
moving  ahead  full  throttle  with  the  long- 
planned  switch  to  an  incident-based 
crime- reporting  system  that  proponents 
say  will  provide  a clearer,  more  de- 
tailed and  accurate  assessment  of  U.S. 
crime.  Also  imperiled  is  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  Hate  Crimes  Statistics 


unit  that  develops  minimum  standards 
for  law  enforcement  equipment  and 
tests  equipment  on  the  basis  of  those 
standards.  TAP  employs  the  input  of 
more  than  50  nationally  recognized 
criminal  justice  officials  from  all  levels 
of  government,  who  draw  on  their 
expertise  and  knowledge  of  law  en- 
forcement needs  to  assist  in  setting 
standards. 

Industry  officials,  for  their  part, 
maintain  that  NIJ'1  .est  methods  are 
flawed  and  would  result  in  manufactur- 
ers having  to  produce  bulkier,  more 
cumbersome  vests  in  order  to  consis- 
tently meet  the  standard-  The  net  result, 
they  say,  would  be  a loss  of  lives  as 
police  officers  refuse  to  wear  uncom- 
fortable protective  garments 

Life-Saving  Issue  Obscured 

Officials  on  both  sides  agree  that  the 
continuing  impasse  over  the  body-armor 
issue  is  clouding  the  entire  purpose  for 
the  vests — to  save  lives — and  may  set 
back  hard-fought  campaigns  to  get 
police  officers  to  wear  them.  In  recent 
years,  the  vests  have  resulted  in  hun- 


Act,  signed  by  President  Bush  in  early 
April,  the  Bureau’s  NCIC  2000  project, 
which  is  designed  to  link  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  with  the 
criminal  information  systems  of  the 
nation's  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
the  FBI  Idem  project  to  upgrade  the 
agency’s  massive  fingerprint  identifi- 
cation program. 

The  possible  dismantling  of  FBI 
programs  was  revealed  during  recent 
testimony  by  UCR  chief  J Harper 
Wilson  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice.  In 
response  to  a question  from  the  sub- 
committee’s chairman,  Representative 
Charles  Schumer  (D.-N.Y.),  on  the 
impact  of  budget  cuts  on  the  FBI  Wilson 
said  that  the  FBI  had  not  complied  with 
Directive  A-76  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement Budget,  which  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  contract  "not 
inherently  governmental"  tunctioas  to 
the  private  sector  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Federal  workforce.  The  directive  pro- 
vides funds  toaccomplish  such  privati- 


dreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  saved  lives, 
or  “saves.” 

“I  don’t  really  know  where  [the 
issue)  stands  except  that  nobody’s 
moving  We  believe  they’re  wrong; 
they  believe  we’re  wrong,”  said  Lester 
Shubin,  director  of  the  NU’s  Science 
and  Technology  Division. 

The  NU’s  .03  standard  was  devel- 
oped in  1987,  and  the  PPAA’s  .05  stan- 
dard followed  two  years  later,  after 
associanon  members  contended  that 
NU's  “inconsistent"  test  protocols 
unduly  caused  their  products  to  fail  NIJ 
tests  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the  time. 
The  industry  believes  the  .05  standard 
more  realistically  reflects  the  types  of 
firearms  threats  faced  by  law  enforce 
ment  officers  today  Each  side  con- 
tends that  its  standard  will  result  in  a 
stronger,  more  reliable  vest  that  will 
save  police  officers’  lives. 

Restrictive  Market  Practices? 

The  basic  issue,  Shubin  charges,  “is 
a commercial  fight"  by  the  E l du  Pont 
de  Nemours  & Co.,  the  manufacturer 
and  patent-holder  of  Kevlar,  the  bullet  - 


zation,  but  also  imposes  penalties  in  the 
form  of  arbitrary  staffing  reductions  on 
those  agencies  that  do  not  comply  to 
OMB's  satisfaction. 

Last  year,  the  FBI’s  Records  Man- 
agement Division  (RMD),  which  in- 
cludes the  UCR  Section,  lost  109  staff 
positions  because  of  A-76  reductions. 
This  year,  Wilson  said,  RMD  must 
relinquish  an  additional  147  employ- 
ees, 129  of  them  as  a result  of  A-76 
penalties. 

Hobson’s  Choice  for  UCR  Chief 
Wilson  told  the  subcommittee  he 
was  given  a choice  by  RMD  Assistant 
Director  G.  Norman  Chnsteasen.  he 
could  reduce  the  UCR  staff  by  30  of  its 
92  employees,  which  he  said  would 
make  the  collection  of  crime  statistics 
totally  unfeasible,  or  the  unit  would  be 
completely  eliminated,  ending  a role 
that  the  FBI  has  played  since  1930. 

Wilson  told  LEN  he  has  formally 
recommended  to  FBI  Director  William 
S Sessions  that  the  FBI  no  longer  sup- 
port the  UCR  in  order  to  comply  with 
Directive  A-76.  He  said  Sessions’  deci- 
sion will  be  made  public  in  May  or 
June. 

"The  only  logical  repository  for  the 
UCR,  should  it  leave  the  FBI.  would  be 
IACP,"  Wilson  said  “It  must  be  in  a 
law  enforcement  entity  to  continue  it.” 
But  Wilson  conceded  that  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
possessed  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
personnel  to  keep  the  program  viable 
News  of  the  possible  demise  of  the 
UCR  program  was  met  with  concern 
and  anger  by  some  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  contacted  by  LEN  Chief 
Continued  on  Page  12 


resistant  fiber  used  to  construct  bullet- 
proof vests,  “to  maintain  a hold  on  the 
market." 

Du  Pont,  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential PPAA  member,  last  year  report- 
edly threatened  to  restrict  sales  of  Kevlar 
to  companies  that  did  not  adopt  the 
PPAA  standard.  Shubin  said  the  move 
was  an  attempt  to  keep  out  of  the  mar- 
ket such  competitors  as  Allied-Signal 
Inc.,  whose  product  known  as  Spec 
trashield  blends  a new  fiber  called 
Spectra  with  a lighter,  more  flexible 
grade  of  Kevlar  to  yield  a vest  that 
Shubin  said  has  passed  NU  testing  97 
percent  of  the  time. 

Du  Pont  officials  have  denied  the 
charge,  arguing  that  if  vestmakers  were 
required  to  manufacture  the  bulkier 
vests  that  would  pass  NU  testing  every 
time,  Du  Pont’s  profits  would  grow 
through  increased  sales  of  Kevlar. 

But,  maintains  Shubin,  "The  PPAA 
looked  at  every  area  where  the  body 
armor  materials  failed  tests  and  relaxed 
the  requirements  ” 

What  to  Test,  and  How 

An  NU  report  said  the  "principal 
d i fferences"  bet  ween  the  two  standards 
is  that  the  PPAA  has  attempted  to  lower 
requirements  "by  averaging  blunt 
trauma  measurements,  lowering  the 
threat  from  all  ammunition  by  spread- 
ing the  velocities,  allowing  lower  ve- 
locity passes,  using  test  ammunition 
that  deforms  more  easily,  making  wa- 
terproofing optional,  and  prescribing 
labels  that  not  only  do  not  list  the  ballis- 


tic threats  but  appear  to  place  the  liabil- 
ity for  selection  on  the  individual  wearer 
or  his  or  her  department  ." 

Industry  officials  point  to  what  they 
call  "flaws"  with  NU  testing  protocols, 
with  Thomas  E Bachner  Jr.,  Du  Pont’s 
senior  ballistics  account  manager,  say- 
ing that  the  key  issue  is  ’’test-result 
consistency."  NU  tests  “only  a single 
panel  [of  armor]  in  an  oversized  con- 
figuration on  a flat  block  of  clay,"  he 
said.  Moreover,  he  charged,  the  NU 
does  not  test  for  certain  firearms  threats 
facing  police  officers  on  the  streets 
today,  notably  the  .22  nmfire  rifle,  and 
does  not  test  rounds  “that  police  offi- 
cers are  facing  at  a velocity  that  is 
realistic." 

The  PPAA,  he  said,  takes  a full 
piece  of  ballistic  armor,  “just  like  a 
police  officer  wears  it,”  places  it  on  a 
torso-shaped  mannequin  and  “shoots  it 
the  way  police  officers  get  shot  ” 

"It  is  a multiple-hit  test,  but  it  is  a 
multiple  hit  with  readjustment  between 
shots... designed  to  prevent  the  bunch- 
ing and  the  balling  and  the  ballooning 
of  the  armor,  which  occurs  on  clay,  but 
which  does  not  occur  on  the  dynamic, 
elasuc  human  torso,"  said  Bachner 
And  each  side  claims  that  the  other’s 
test  protocol  is  fraught  with  other  highly 
technical  shortcomings 

"The  problem  with  the  NU  test  is 
not  the  body  armor  that  fails  a compli- 
ance test,"  Bachner  asserted  “The  prob- 
lem is  the  body  armor  that  passes  a 
compliance  test  because  it  will  not  do 
so  consistently.  The  only  way  to  make 
Continued  on  Page  6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"We  don't  feel  as  an  industry  that  we  have 
any  right  whatsoever  to  set  up  a standard 
that  is  demonstrably  weaker  and  easier  to 
pass  than  the  standard  which  has  been  set  up 
by  the  people  who  are  using  the  vest. " 

Richard  Stone,  president  of  Point  Blank  Body  Armor, 
whose  company  withdrew  from  the  trade  association 
that  is  fighting  Federal  body-armor  standards.  (6:3) 


Seized-asset  funds 
earmarked  for  police 
tempt  strapped  cities 


The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  cash  and  property  seized  by  the  law 
enforcement  each  year  are  for  the  most 
part  funneled  back  to  drug-fighting 
agencies,  which  use  the  proceeds  for 
equipment,  facilities  or  programs  that 
regular  budgets  cannot  provide.  Some 
local  governments,  however,  are  ap- 
parently insisting  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  booty  ought  to  go  to  them  for  inclu- 
sion in  general -revenue  funds. 

The  administration  of  former  New 
York  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  late  last 
year  reportedly  dipped  into  a $10-mil- 
lion  Federal  asset-forfeiture  fund  in- 
tended for  "enhanced"  law  enforce- 
ment services  tocover  budgetary  short- 
falls in  some  unspecified  city  agencies 
The  funds  were  to  have  gone  to  the  New 
York  Police  Department  to  purchase 
such  usually  unaffordable  items  as 
heavy-duty  protective  vests,  high-pow- 
ered Glock  semiautomatic  pistols,  high- 
tech  beepers,  and  sophisticated  listen- 
ing devices  used  to  monitor  under- 
cover operations 

According  to  the  New  York  Post. 
Paul  Dickstein,  Koch’s  budget  direc- 
tor, admitted  responsiblity  for  divert- 
ing the  funds  and  said  the  action  was 


“entirely  appropriate”  in  view  of  the 
city’s  continuing  fiscal  problems.  The 
newspaper  said  that  slate  budget  offi- 
cials also  have  tapped  into  funds  desig- 
nated for  state  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  an  effort  to  relieve  budgetary 
shortfalls. 

LEN  confirmed  the  account,  and 
Budget  Office  spokeswoman  Karen 
Szurek  said  the  action  was  a “one-time" 
situation  that  has  not  recurred  She  added 
that  the  budget  office,  now  headed  by 
Philip  Michael,  an  appointee  of  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins,  had  no  plans  to  take 
such  action  in  the  future 

A spokeswoman  for  the  New  York 
Police  Department  said  the  agency  had 
no  comment  on  the  report 

Stanley  Moms,  who  is  now  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  said  the  city’s 
action  was  “very  clearly  illegal,  but  not 
a crime  in  the  classic  sense  " 

"The  law  is  very  clear,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  regulations  are 
very  clear,  that  [the  funds)  have  to  go  to 
enhanced  drug  law  enforcement."  said 
Moms,  the  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service,  who  in  that  role 
Continued  on  Page  7 


UCR,  other  programs  on  the  brink 
as  U.S.  budget  office  hones  its  axe 


' 

Around  the  Nation 


..  CONNECTICUT — State  Police  Supc. 
Bernard  Sullivan  has  ordered  troopers 
to  stop  carrying  AR-15  assault  rifles 
until  rules  are  devised  to  govern  their 
use.  The  police  union  is  planning  to 
challenge  the  policy  directive. 


addicts.  The  report  says  less  than  30 
percent  of  patients  complete  the  pro- 
grams, and  only  25  percent  are  drug- 
free  at  the  time  of  discharge 

RHODE  ISLAND — The  police  union 
in  East  Providence  is  vowing  to  con- 
tinue protests  over  the  reinstatement  of 
Col  Anthony  DeCastro  as  police  chief 
The  state  Attorney  General’s  office  says 
it  will  investigate  police  claims  of 
wrongdoing  by  DeCastro. 


MARYLAND  — Prompted  by  the 
March  29  shooting  death  of  a State 
Police  corporal,  the  state  lodge  of  the 
Fraternal  Oder  of  Police  has  called  for 
the  immediate  addition  of  300  troopers 
to  the  1 ,800-member  Stale  Police  force. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  Mayor 
Raymond  Flynn  expects  a new  anti- 
gang unit  of  50  officers  to  hit  the  streets 
by  April  30.  The  Mayor  has  also  un- 
veiled a Safe  Neighborhoods  plan  to 
combat  gang  violence,  including  more 
summer  jobs- and  the  prosecution  of 
juveniles  as  adults  on  gun  charges. 


Providence  officials  are  considering  a 
request  by  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
John  Partington  to  change  police  uni- 
forms from  brown  to  blue  as  a way  of 
boosting  officer  morale  and  providing 
a more  authoritative  look.  The  cost  of 
the  makeover  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 

VERMONT  — The  State  Police  and 
U.S.  Attorney’s  office  plan  to  form  a 
task  force  to  crack  down  on  violent 
crime  involving  Fedenl  gun-law  viola- 
tions. The  state  has  no  law  barring 
persons  convicted  of  violent  or  drug- 
related  crimes  from  owning  weapons. 


NEW  JERSEY  — Peaceful  protests 
over  the  shooting  of  a black  teenager  by 
a white  Teaneck  police  officer  turned 
violent  April  1 1,  leading  to  a spate  of 
broken  store  windows,  overturned  cars 
and  flying  debris.  The  violence  erupted 
after  a candlelight  vigil  for  Phillip 
Pannel,  15,  who  was  shot  April  10  by 
Officer  Gary  Spath.  The  officer  was 
placed  on  medical  leave  after  going 
into  shock  from  the  incident. 

The  Union  City  Commission  is  consid- 
ering a plan  for  annual,  random  drug 
tests  for  police  and  firefighters. 


M 


ARKANSAS  — State  Police  Director 
Col.  Tommy  Goodwin  is  planning  to 
recheck  the  value  of  drugs  seized  in 
1988,  after  a TV  ad  for  Gov.  Bill  Clin- 
ton said  the  police  seized  $1  billion. 
The  Arkansas  Gazette  says  that  figure 
is  off  by  $287. 1 million. 


NEW  YORK  — The  Nassau  County 
Police  Department  has  reached  a settle- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
that  will  allow  the  county  to  begin  hir- 
ing police  officers  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years.  Hiring  had  been  barred  by 
a Federal  suit  charging  that  a 1987  test 
discriminated  against  women  and  mi- 
norities. The  exam  results  for  some 
16,000  applicants  will  be  recalculated 
in  accordance  with  a formula  that  will 
try  to  eliminate  inherent  bias  while 
maintaining  the  quality  and  validity  of 
the  exam. 

William  Bratton,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Police, 
will  take  over  as  chief  of  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Police  on  April  23  He 
succeeds  Vincent  Del  Castillo,  who  is 
retiring  to  finish  his  doctoral  studies 
and  pursue  teaching  opportunities. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
is  bracing  for  a mass  exodus  of  detec- 
tives once  final  retroactive  paychecks 
are  distributed  in  mid-May.  Nearly  10 
percent  of  the  department's  2,880  de- 
tectives are  expected  retire  at  the  same 
time  when  they  receive  the  average 
$6,000  in  back  pay  due  them  from  a 
recent  contract  settlement. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  proposed  legisla- 
tion April  10  that  would  permit  grand 
juries  to  admit  as  evidence  drugs  that 
had  been  identified  through  police  field 
kits.  Under  current  law,  field  tests  for 
drugs  must  be  substantiated  by  labora- 
tory reports  or  expert  testimony  before 
they  are  admissible  in  court 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A state  report 
has  blamed  inadequate  facilities  and 
low  pay  for  what  it  terms  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  treatmea  programs  for  crack 


FLORIDA  — A poll  commissioned  by 
a state  gun-control  organization  found 
that  a proposed  three-day  waiting  pe- 
riod for  handgun  purchases,  which  will 
appear  on  the  November  ballot,  has  the 
support  of  85  percent  of  the  voters.  If 
approved,  Florida  would  become  the 
first  state  to  include  such  a requirement 
in  the  state  constitution. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — State  trooper 
M.  D.  Hayes,  a two-year  veteran  who 
killed  a suspect  March  3 1 , returned  to 
work  April  9 after  a one-week  leave. 
Police  investigators  found  no  wrong- 
doing by  Hayes. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — Myrtle  Beach 
Police  Chief  J.  Stanley  Bird  has  denied 
the  NAACP’s  request  to  hold  a Palm 
Sunday  weekend  march  to  protest 
minority  hiring  practices.  Bird  cited  the 
strain  on  manpower  due  to  the  seasonal 
tourist  influx. 

VIRGINIA  — Manassas  police  raided 
a Minuteman  Press  print  shop  April  2 
and  found  an  8-by- 15-foot  laboratory 
with  enough  chemicals  to  make  $1 
million  worth  of  crack.  A preliminary 
hearing  is  set  for  May  17  for  the  store 
manager,  Gary  Butler 


ILLINOIS — In  an  effort  to  crack  down 
on  mass-transit  crime,  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  has  installed  small 
video  cameras  in  several  buses  to  rec- 
ord those  boarding  the  buses  and  pro- 
vide a panoramic  view  of  the  vehicle’s 
interior  The  cameras  record  24  hours 


of  tape,  which  is  then  erased  and  reused 
unless  needed  as  evidence.  Officials 
say  the  $50,000  experiment  could  even- 
tually be  expanded  to  all  2,200  munici- 
pal buses  and  trains. 

Defense  lawyers  in  Chicago  are  crying 
“foul"  over  a new  Police  Department 
policy  that  requires  payment  of  “wit- 
ness fees"  before  responding  to  sub- 
poenas seeking  testimony  or  records. 
The  fee  requirement,  authorized  by  state 
law  for  more  than  1 70  years  but  only 
enforced  since  December,  is  a response 
by  the  Police  Department  to  the  thou- 
sands of  subpoenas  it  receives  every 
year,  which  have  created  “an  increas- 
ing drain  on  [police]  resources,"  ac- 
cording to  one  city  attorney.  In  court 
hearings  now  underway,  defense  attor- 
neys are  challenging  the  fees  as  unfair, 
saying  the  Police  Department  makes  no 
effort  to  seek  similar  payment  from  the 
Cook  County  state’s  attorney’s  office, 
the  public  defender’s  office  or  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  office. 

INDIANA  — Thirteen  Evansville  po- 
lice officers  are  suing  the  city  for  wages 
they  say  they  lost  under  a city  policy 
prohibiting  them  from  working  as  se- 
curity guards  in  bars.  The  policy  was 
overturned  last  year  by  an  appeals  court 

MICHIGAN  — Ann  Arbor  residents 
voted  April  3 to  raise  the  city’s  $5  fine 
for  marijuana  possession  to  $25. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  reported  April 
1 1 that  a Police  Department  fund  in- 
tended to  pay  for  undercover  drug  buys 
was  used  to  buy  and  install  a $15,000 
satellite  dish  at  the  home  of  Mayor 
Coleman  Young.  The  charge  is  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  allegations  concerning 
misuse  of  the  department’s  secret  fund. 
[See  LEN,  Feb.  14,  March  15.  1990  ] 

OHIO  — Aides  to  Gov.  Richard  Celeste 
said  April  4 that  the  Governor  will 
probably  sign  a bill  approved  by  the 
Legislature  to  get  tougher  on  drunken 
driving.  The  measure  includes  provi- 
sions to  revoke  the  licenses  of  repeat 
offenders  and  those  who  refuse  a sobri- 
ety test,  along  with  longer  sentences 
and  heavier  fines. 


IOWA  — The  Legislature  has  approved 
a bill  requiring  that  cars  registered  to 
convicted  drunken  drivers  be  issued 
special  license  plates,  and  that  police  be 
permitted  to  stop  those  vehicles  with- 
out probable  cause  to  check  the  driver’s 
sobriety. 

MINNESOTA  — Duluth  police  Del. 
Gary  D.  Wilson,  34,  died  April  9 after 
being  shot  through  a motel  wall  during 
a search  for  a suspect  in  a barroom 
shooting.  Sgt.  John  Hartley.  44,  was 
wounded  in  the  incident.  Lawrence 
James  Montanaro,  47,  was  charged  in 
the  shootings. 

MISSOURI  — Three  St.  Louis  police 
districts  have  moved  into  the  first  of 
three  “super-stations”  as  part  of  a plan 
to  consolidate  nine  districts  and  move 
200  officers  now  assigned  to  adminis- 
trative jobs  back  to  the  streets. 

MONTANA  — In  the  face  of  threats 
and  protests,  Broadwater  County 


Undersheriff  Gene  Determan  remains 
suspended  with  pay  after  having  been 
accused  of  sexually  molesting  a minor. 
Picketers  at  the  sheriff’s  office  pro- 
tested Determan ’s  anticipated  return  to 
duty  on  April  9. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Canistota  Po- 
lice Chief  Glenn  Pulse  has  proposed 
that  alcoholic  beverage  containers  cany 
serial  numbers  and  that  vendors  get 
buyers’  names  and  driver’s  license 
numbers  so  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials can  track  people  who  sell  or  give 
alcohol  to  minors. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Yankton  Police 
Chief  Leon  Cantin  placed  a classified 
job  ad  in  a local  newspaper  saying 
“Make  hundreds  of  dollars"  by  buying 
illegal  drugs.  The  job  in  question  was 
that  of  confidential  police  informant. 
The  ad  promised  to  pay  successful 
applicants  up  to  $125  per  drug  pur- 
chase and  said  the  danger  would  be 
“minimal."  Cantin  said  the  ad  drew 
some  good  prospects  and  “some  kooks.” 


ARIZONA  — April  24  will  be  the  last 
day  on  the  job  for  Pima  County  Deputy 
Sheriff  Mark  Penner,  who  officials  say 
killed  an  unarmed  man  while  making 
an  arrest  on  April  1 . Penner  refused  to 
testify  before  a board  of  inquiry  and  is 
now  the  focus  of  an  FBI  investigation. 

NEW  MEXICO  — An  ordinance 
mandating  a 72 -hour  jail  term  for  first- 
time DWI  offenders  went  into  effect  in 
Farmington  on  April  1.  Mayor  Tom 
Taylor  says  the  law  proves  the  city  will 
not  tolerate  drunken  drivers,  but  some 
critics  say  the  law  is  not  tough  enough. 

Thirty-four  Albuquerque  traffic  offi- 
cers are  said  to  be  under  order  to  write 
300  tickets  each  month  or  face  possible 
transfer.  The  local  Police  Officers' 
Association  is  challenging  minimum- 
performance  standards. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  Oklahoma  Dis- 
trict Attorneys’  Council  has  been 
awarded  a Federal  victim-assistance 
grant  of  $883,000  that  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  counseling,  transportation  and 
emergency  shelter  for  crime  victims. 

TEXAS  — Black  community  leaders 
in  Houston  are  demanding  a new  inves- 
tigation after  a grand  jury  refused  to 
indict  white  ex-police  officer  Scott 
Tschirhart  in  the  death  of  Byron  Gil- 
lium, a black  security  guard.  Gillium 
was  shot  six  times  — four  times  in  the 
back  — after  Tschirhart  stopped  him 
for  a traffic  violation.  Tschirhart  said 
Gillium  was  reaching  for  a gun. 

Cedar  Hill  police  officer  Grady  Lamb, 
24,  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  by 
a fellow  officer  April  1 1 during  a train- 
ing exercise.  The  unidentified  shooter 
was  placed  on  leave  pending  an  inves- 
tigation. 

A 1 -percent  drop  in  the  state’s  highway 
death  rate  was  recorded  in  1989,  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  has  re- 
ported. Included  in  the  year’s  highway- 
safety  record  was  the  first  deathless 
traffic  day  since  Jan.  5,  1977. 


The  state  Commission  on  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  plans  to  launch  a 20-month, 
$750,000 ad  campaign  by  the  fall  warn- 
ing youngsters  not  to  sniff  inhalants. 
Officials  say  28  percent  of  the  state’s 
7th  graders  have  sniffed  paint,  glue  and 
some  400  other  products. 

Officials  say  a sharp  rise  in  syphilis 
cases  in  Dallas  County  in  1989  can  be 
blamed  largely  on  the  practice  of  trad- 
ing sex  for  drugs.  The  county  recorded 
a 60-percent  increase  in  cases  from 
1988  to  1989,  to  1,283  cases. 

UTAH  — Trial  will  begin  June  26  in 
the  case  of  ex-Wendover  Police  Chief 
June  Carter,  who  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  charges  of  cocaine  possession.  The 
indictment  charges  that  Carter  had  1 .8 
ounces  of  cocaine  in  the  trunk  of  a 
police  car. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  Police  Chief 
Kevin  O’Leary  has  ordered  an  investi- 
gation into  the  1982  hiring  of  police 
officer  Jack  Chapman,  after  newspa- 
pers reported  that  the  officer  had  lost 
two  prior  jobs  over  issues  of  honesty. 

CALIFORNIA — The  Merced  County 
Sheriffs  Employees  Association  is 
considering  its  response  to  the  county’s 
imposition  of  a contract  offer  that  had 
previously  been  rejected  by  the  union. 
The  county  OK’d  a 2.5-percent  raise 
for  deputies  and  7.5-percent  for  correc- 
tion officers.  The  union  wanted  the 
raises  made  retroactive  to  Jan.  1 . 

HAWAII  — The  five-day  Operation 
Sweep  1990,  intended  to  eradicate  the 
lucrative  marijuana  crop  on  the  Big 
Island,  ended  April  6.  The  operation, 
which  involves  National  Guardsmen, 
Federal  drug  agents,  Hawaii  County 
police,  Honolulu  police,  and  national 
park  rangers,  led  to  the  seizure  of  1 ,406 
plants  in  its  first  two  days. 

OREGON  — Citing  the  work  of  civil- 
ian patrols,  the  Association  for  Port- 
land Progress  says  harassment,  fights 
and  car  vandalism  have  decreased  in 
the  downtown  area  while  rising  else- 
where. The  patrols  are  funded  by  a 
$1 .6-million-a-year  business  tax. 

Male  police  officers  in  Portland  have 
won  the  right  to  wear  earrings.  The  city 
attorney’s  office  approved  the  practice 
after  a police  officer  filed  a grievance. 
But,  said  Capt.  Wayne  Inman,  “I  don’t 
think  the  public  is  prepared  to  see  a 
male  police  officer  wear  an  earring." 

WASHINGTON  — Leaders  of  the 
minority  community  in  Spokane  are 
said  to  be  pleased  with  a new  police 
anti-drug  videotape  aimed  at  schools 
and  civic  groups.  An  earlier  version  of 
the  tape  was  revised  after  critics  charged 
that  it  stereotyped  blacks  as  gang 
members  and  blamed  blacks  for  the 
drug  problem. 

Gov  Booth  Gardner  has  rejected  a plea 
to  declare  a “crime  and  drug  state  of 
emergency"  in  Yakima  and  Franklin 
counties.  The  plea  for  the  emergency 
declaration  included  a request  for  a 
$2  6-million  bailout. 
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A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 


Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

Federal  and  local  officials  are  engaged  in  an  intensive  campaign  of  “blames- 
manship"  following  the  release  of  a report  which  says  the  year-old  effort  to 
make  the  nation's  capital  a “test  case"  in  the  war  on  drugs  has  largely  been 
a failure.  The  report,  issued  by  William  J.  Bennett,  the  national  drug  policy 
adviser,  points  to  some  limited  successes  in  the  anti-drug  effort  in  Washing- 
ton, including  the  creation  of  a special  team  of  law  enforcement  agents,  led 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  that  has  been  responsible  for 
scores  of  arrests  and  the  seizure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  drug-related  assets. 
Federal  officials  laid  the  blame  for  the  anti -drug  campaign’s  failure  at  the  feet 
of  local  officials,  who  they  said  failed  to  demonstrate  a commitment  to 
controlling  drug  abuse.  City  officials,  for  then  part,  said  Bennett  oversold  the 
program  from  the  start  and  did  not  back  up  his  promises  with  Federal  funds. 
The  Bush  Administration  originally  pledged  to  provide  an  extra  $ 1 00  million 
for  drug  programs  in  the  city,  much  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  used  for  jail 
space  to  hold  drug  offenders  and  other  criminals.  But  the  city  has  been  unable 
to  agree  on  a plan  for  jail  construction,  so  that  much  of  that  money  remains 
unspent.  As  a result.  Federal  officials  said,  the  city’s  jails  are  seriously 
overcrowded  and  drug  offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  free.  One  of  the  few 
things  on  which  both  sides  could  agree  is  that  illegal  drugs  remain  abundant 
on  Washington  streets  and  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  frequency 
of  drug-related  killings  in  the  violence-scarred  city. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Government  has  found  that  a red  dye  used  in  many  lipsticks  is  a powerful 
herbicide  that  can  kill  marijuana  plants.  That  conclusion,  drawn  from  a De- 
partment of  Agriculture  experiment  conducted  in  Hawaii  late  last  year,  led 
some  Bush  Administration  officials  to  suggest  that  the  dye  be  used  in  an 
airborne  offensive  against  domestic  marijuana  plantations.  The  chemical, 
known  officially  as  Red  Dye  No.  22,  is  said  by  Government  chemists  to 
change  when  exposed  to  light,  producing  a type  of  oxygen  molecule  that 
inhibits  photosynthesis  During  the  field  test  in  Hawaii,  plants  sprayed  with 
the  chemical  withered  and  died  in  two  days.  In  addition,  officials  said,  the  dye 
appeared  to  rid  the  plants  of  their  psychoactive  properties.  The  dye  would 
pose  no  health  risks  if  smoked,  officials  said. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
The  first  round  of  HUD  grants  under  a pilot  program  to  rid  public  housing  and 
Indian  projects  of  drugs  have  been  awarded  to  37  housing  authorities  nation- 
wide, but  a New  York  City  Congressman  has  criticized  the  department  for 
failing  to  include  large  cities  in  the  program.  “New  York  was  left  out  of  the 
funding,"  said  Representative  Bill  Green,  a Manhattan  Republican.  “We 
certainly  have  our  share  of  problems.  . . What  kind  of  Federal  drug-elimi- 
nation program  ignored  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Miami'’" 
Joseph  Schiff,  a special  adviser  to  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp,  defended  the 
distribution  procedures  for  the  $8.2  million  in  the  pilot  program,  noting  that 
the  projects  that  were  funded  met  Congressionally  established  criteria,  with 
severity  of  the  problem  being  the  most  important  factor. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Members  of  a House  Judiciary  subcommittee  called  FBI  Director  William  S 
Sessions  on  the  carpet  April  5,  accusing'him  of  tolerating  a “living  hell” 
experienced  by  the  bureau’s  black  and  Hispanic  employees.  At  a tense 
hearing  before  the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  civil  and  constitutional 
rights.  Sessions  rejected  the  committee’s  assertions,  noting  that  “dozens  of 
initiatives  are  in  place"  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  FBI.  “I  would 
dispute  very  strongly  that  there  is  no  movement,  because  it  is  strong  and 
institutionalized,"  Sessions  said.  Representative  John  Conyers  Jr.,  a Michi- 
gan Democrat  who  was  Sessions’  most  hostile  critic,  said  the  Director  was 
“stonewalling"  on  the  question  of  anti-minority  bias  in  the  FBI,  which  has 
been  documented  in  recent  court  cases  and  internal  investigations.  A Repub- 
lican member  of  the  panel,  Representative  William  E.  Dannemeyer  of 
California,  noted  with  dismay  the  recent  allegations  that  the  bureau  had 
retaliated  against  Hispanic  agents  who  won  a major  discrimination  case 
against  the  FBI  in  1988.  The  judge  in  that  case,  Lucius  Bunton,  ordered  the 
FBI  to  improve  working  conditions  and  to  change  its  promotion  policies  for 
Hispanic  agents,  but  he  left  it  largely  up  to  the  bureau  to  determine  how  best 
to  carry  out  his  order. 

Department  of  Transportation 

California  and  five  East  Coast  states  face  the  loss  of  Federal  highway  funds 
for  failing  to  adequately  enforce  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  In  Califor- 
nia, where  53.7  percent  of  motorists  exceeded  the  55-m.p.h.  limit  last  year. 
Federal  sanctions  could  cost  the  state  up  to  $28.4  million.  The  Transportation 
Department  also  said  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  in  jeopardy  of  having  funds  withheld 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  help  control  drug  trafficking  and  other  drug- 
related  activities  in  public  housing,  HUD  has  launched  a new  Drug  Informa- 
tion and  Strategy  Clearinghouse,  which  will  maintain  a database  of  relevant 
information  on  strategy  and  tactics,  provide  referrals,  resource  lists,  HUD 
regulations  and  legal  opinions,  and  publish  a newsletter,  “Home  Front," 
containing  innovative  program  ideas  and  announcements  The  clearing- 
house's hot-line  telephone  number  is  (800)  245-2691 


In  Hugo's  wake,  houses  go  up 
— and  so  do  local  crime  rates 


The  tidal  surge  that  washed  over 
South  Carolina’s  Barrier  Islands  in  the 
wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  last  Septem- 
ber is  now  just  a nightmarish  memory 
for  most  residents  as  they  continue  with 
the  task  of  reconstructing  their  homes 
and  lives,  but  an  influx  of  outsiders 
brought  in  to  repair  the  storm’s  damage 
have  left  law  enforcement  officials 
grappling  with  a surge  of  a different 
kind:  an  unprecedented  crime  wave. 

Isle  of  Palms  Police  Chief  James 
Arnold  told  LEN  that  in  the  months 
since  Hugo  cut  its  destructive  path 
through  the  area,  the  number  of  burgla- 
ries and  larcenies  rose  400  percent  over 
rates  recorded  in  previous  years.  Ar- 
nold speculated  that  the  only  reason 
crimes  did  not  increase  even  more  is 
because  the  island’s  bars  and  taverns 
remain  closed  and  because  his  15-offi- 
cer department  carried  out  some  tacti- 
cal programs  aimed  at  slowing  the 
burgeoning  crime  rate . 

Arnold  said  an  undercover  opera- 
tion effectively  broke  up  a burglary 
ring  and  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  several 
construction  workers  who  had  been 
brought  in  from  outside  the  islands  to 
aid  in  reconstruction  efforts.  Impromptu 
camps  set  up  to  house  the  workers  were 
the  scenes  of  frequent  fights  and  other 
disorders.  The  local  government  passed 
an  ordinance  that  banned  workers  from 
staying  overnight  on  the  island  unless 
they  were  properly  housed,  and  since 


then,  the  robbery  and  burglary  rate  has 
edged  downward,  said  Arnold. 

"They  were  casing  the  houses  by 
day  and  breaking  into  them  at  night," 
Arnold  said,  noting  that  one  of  the 
burglary  rings  was  based  in  a “gypsy 
camp”  of  construction  workers. 

Arnold  added  that  increased  traffic 
enforcement  has  generated  50  or  more 
arrests  a month,  with  most  arrestees 
charged  with  driving  under  the  influ- 
ence or  driving  without  registration. 
Normally,  Isle  of  Palms  police  officers 
make  about  15  or  20  traffic-related 
arrests  each  month,  Arnold  said. 

The  chief  said  that  he  has  not  seen 
an  increase  in  violent  crimes,  which  he 
credits  to  the  conunued  closure  of  bars 
and  taverns. 

Crime  overall  is  beginning  to  de- 
crease somewhat,  Arnold  said,  but  it  is 
still  higher  than  normal  “I’m  sure  [the 
decline]  is  because  we  were  putting 
people  in  jail  who  were  committing 
crimes  or  getting  them  off  the  island," 
Arnold  said. 

Isle  of  Palms  police  officers  and  a 
drug-sniffing  dog  are  also  conducting 
sweeps  of  local  beaches,  where  con- 
struction workers  would  congregate  for 
after-work  parties,  resulting  in  numer- 
ous arrests  on  drug  and  alcohol  charges. 
The  sweeps  have  helped.  Arnold  said, 
because  "people  know  that  if  they  bring 
[drugs]  over  here  they’re  going  to  be 
arrested." 


Similar  crime  problems  have 
plagued  Sullivans  Island,  directly  south 
of  Isle  of  Palms,  forcing  Police  Chief 
Jack  Lilienthal  to  hire  an  additional 
police  officer  to  supplement  his  five- 
officer  force,  and  he  also  has  increased 
the  number  of  officers  per  shift  from 
one  to  three.  Lilienthal  told  LEN  that 
burglaries  on  the  island  of  1,900  year- 
round  residents  have  increased  by  125 
percent,  due  in  large  part  to  the  influx  of 
“Hugonites"  — a term  coined  by  local 
residents  to  refer  to  the  construction 
crews  aiding  in  the  resort  community's 
reconstruction. 

“This  was  a quiet  community  — up 
until  Hugo,"  Lilienthal  said,  “and  five 
[officers]  could  comfortably  patrol 
Sullivans  Island  before  the  storm.  Now 
it’s  pure  hell  around  here  " 

The  additional  officer  has  helped  to 
decrease  the  burglary  rate  and  ease  the 
calls  for  police  response,  which  bal- 
looned from  132  in  January  to  more 
than  1,500  in  March,  but  other  prob- 
lems remain  Lilienthal  said  the  crews 
"work  very  hard  during  the  daytime  — 
and  party  hard  at  night,"  resulting  in  nu- 
merous arrests  for  disorderly  conduct, 
public  drunkeness  and  driving  under 
the  influence.  The  local  government 
has  enacted  a permanent  ban  on  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  on  the  island’s 
beaches. 

The  workers  also  have  harassed 
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Prepare  to  be  bordered: 

Kansas  sheriffs  oust  aliens 


Sheriffs  in  Kansas  are  routinely 
releasing  illegal  aliens  arrested  within 
their  jurisdictions  and  transporting  them 
to  the  next  county  line  because  prose- 
cutors decline  to  pursue  pending  charges 
against  the  migrants,  and  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  say  they  lack  the  resources 
to  detain,  prosecute  and  deport  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  undocumented  aliens 
who  commit  criminal  acts  in  this  coun- 
try each  year. 

The  aliens,  most  from  Mexico  and 
Central  American  countries,  hopscotch 
their  way  across  the  state  as  deputies  in 
adjoining  counties  keep  moving  them 
along  to  the  next  jurisdiction. 

Morris  County  Sheriff  Gary  L. 
Carrier  told  LEN  that  last  month  10 
Mexican  nationals  arrested  for  trespass- 
ing and  a Salvadoran  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  driving  under  the  influence  woe 
released  by  deputies  at  the  Lyon  County 
line  after  Moms  County  Attorney  Mike 
Powers  said  that  the  county  would  not 
pay  to  detain  or  prosecute  the  arrestees 

Carrier  said  similar  situations  are  a 
“weekly"  occurrence  in  Morris  County, 
about  75  miles  northeast  of  Wichita, 
and  in  surrounding  jurisdictions 

“Every  county  just  transports  them 
to  the  next  county  line  and  they  go 
across  the  state  like  that,  which  is  a 
joke,  but  nobody  wants  todeal  with  [the 
problem],’’  he  said. 

Morris  County  deputies  apprehend 
up  to  1 5 illegal  aliens  a week,  mostly  on 
burglary  or  trespassing  charges  that  are 
later  dropped  and  left  unprosecuted 
because  Powers  estimates  it  would  cost 
the  county  $3,000  to  $6,000  to  prose- 
cute each  one,  depending  upon  deten- 
tion expenses. 

A U.S.  Immigration  official  told 
LEN  that  the  INS  has  neither  the  man- 
power nor  the  money  to  properly  handle 


the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal 
immigrants  flooding  U.S.  borders  each 
year 

"Can  we  hold  100,000  or  a 150,000 
each  year?  We  have  no  detention  capa- 
bility that  could  possibly  absorb  those 
numbers  of  people,”  said  INS  spokes- 
man Duke  Austin.  “We  just  physically 
don’t  have  the  resources  to  detain  these 
people,  process  them,  and  deport  them. 
Given  the  numbers  of  people  we’re 
dealing  with,  it’s  just  not  possible  to 
pick  them  up.  We  have  no  place  to  put 
them." 

Austin  said  that  if  law  enforcement 
officials  decide  to  prosecute  illegal  ali- 
ens, and  if  they  are  found  guilty,  INS 
would  begin  deportation  proceedings 


The  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Police 
Department  has  become  the  benefici- 
ary of  the  altruistic  leanings  of  local 
businesses,  trade  associations  and  un- 
ions, through  the  donation  of  funds  and 
services  that  have  allowed  the  depart- 
ment to  provide  extra  training  for  its 
officers  and  to  purchase  such  items  as 
video  equipment  and  facsimile  ma- 
chines. 

Arson  investigators  will  soon  re- 
ceive additional  training  as  a result  of  a 
donation  by  the  Independeni  Insurance 
Agents  of  Des  Moines,  a longtime 
supporter  of  the  department  But  it’s 
not  the  first  lime  that  the  insurance 
association  has  made  additional  train- 
ing possible  Earlier  this  year  20  Des 
Moines  police  officers  went  to  Omaha 
for  two  weeks  of  specialized  training, 
courtesy  of  the  insurance  agents  In  the 
past,  they  also  have  supplied  vans  to  the 


upon  the  completion  of  their  sentences . 
INS  officials  would  “take  a hard  look" 
at  situations  involving  violent  criminal 
aliens,  said  Austin.  “We  would  most 
likely  try  to  pick  them  up  and  house 
them  some  place  while  we're  trying  to 
deport  them,"  he  said. 

“ But  we  don’ t want  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  around  the  United  States 
just  picking  up  ‘undocumenteds’  who 
are  breaking  their  laws  and  think  the 
INS  can  just  take  them  into  custody  and 
remove  them,  because  [we]  can’t,"  said 
Austin.  It  is  up  to  local  jurisdictions  to 
decide  whether  to  prosecute  cases,  but 
even  if  convictions  are  achieved  and 
sentences  are  carried  out,  hearings  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 


traffic  investigation  unit  and  the  arson 
squad,  and  donated  video  equipment  to 
every  division  in  department  headquar- 
ters . 

The  insurance  association’s  dona- 
tions are  part  of  a 20-year  tradition  of 
supporting  city  efforts  to  purchase 
equipment  for  its  police  and  fire  agen- 
cies, said  John  Jones  of  the  police  de- 
partment's research  and  development 
unit. 

Many  police  agencies  sf\y  away  from 
well-meaning  donations  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  New  York  and  Baltimore 
County,  Md..  funnel  them  through 
foundations  which  then  disburse  the 
proceeds  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  a 
conflict  cf  interest.  In  Des  Moines, 
donations  to  the  police  and  other  agen- 
cies are  channeled  into  the  city’s  treas- 
ury “and  spent  in  accordance  with  ex- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Des  Moines  police  have 
friends  in  the  business 
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People  and  Places 


r 'n 

A PERF-ect  couple 


The  achievements  of  two  leading 
advocates  of  neighborhood-oriented 
policing  styles  will  be  honored  by 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Fo- 
rum at  the  group's  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  on  April  30  and  May  1 . 
Police  Chief  Cornelius  Behan,  who 
has  headed  the  1 .500-officer  Balti- 
more County.  Md  , Police  Depart- 
ment since  1977,  will  receive  PERF s 
1990  National  Leadership  Award, 
and  Houston  Police  Lieut.  Timothy 
N.  Oetlmeier  will  be  presented  with 
the  annual  Gary  P Hayes  Memorial 
Award. 

Oettmeier  becomes  the  second 
Houston  police  officer  to  receive  the 
Hayes  award,  established  in  memory 
of  PERF's  founding  executive  direc- 
tor, who  died  in  1985  at  age  40. 
Assistant  Chief  Thomas  G.  Koby 
received  the  first  Hayes  award  in 
1986  for  his  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  policing  in  Houston 

Behan,  who  began  his  police 
career  as  a patrol  officer  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and 
served  for  3 1 years  with  that  agency, 
has  gained  a nationwide  reputation 
as  a law  enforcement  innovator  and 
proponent  of  problem-solving  and 
community-policing  concepts.  He  is 
an  internationally  known  police 
leader  and  is  a major  participant  in 
PERF  and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Pol  ice.  and  has  trav- 


eled  widely  to  share  his  ideas  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  far  afield  as 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Israel  and  Sri  Lanka 

Behan  is  also  an  advocate  of  ac- 
creditation for  police  agencies.  The 
Baltimore  County  force  was  one  of  the 
initial  tests  sites  for  the  accreditation 
process  advanced  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Accreditation  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  and  in  1 984  was  one  of 
the  first  to  achieve  full  accreditation. 
The  agency  was  recently  reaccredited 
by  CALEA.  one  of  the  first  to  pass 
muster  twice.  He  also  has  garnered  a 
reputation  as  a foe  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  for  his  outspoken  stands 
on  gun-control  legislation,  and  had  a 
major  hand  in  crafting  Maryland's  tough 
ban  on  the  manufacture  of  cheaply  made 
"Saturday  Night  Special"  handguns. 

"The  law  enforcement  community 
is  indebted  loChief  Behan  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
policing,"  said  PERF's  president,  Dal- 
las Police  Chief  Mack  M.  Vines,  in  an- 
nouncing the  award.  "He  has  shown 
police  leaders  and  citizens  alike  what  a 
dedicated,  compassionate  law  enforce- 
ment executive  with  the  public's  best 
interest  at  heart  can  accomplish  " 
"Never  one  to  shy  away  from  a 
controversy  or  a difficult  fight.  Chief 
Behan  chooses  his  issues,  sticks  to  his 
positions,  and  lands  on  his  feet,"  Vines 
added 


Oettmeier,  a 17-year  veteran  of 
the  Houston  Police  Department  who 
is  director  of  training  at  the  Houston 
Police  Academy,  will  receive  the 
Hayes  Award  for  his  “outstanding 
initiative  in  improving  the  quality  of 
police  service.”  Oettmeier,  who 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  department's  Executive  Sessions 
and  Neighborhood-Oriented  Polic- 
ing initiatives,  has  been  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  the  concepts  of  com- 
munity policing  begun  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Police  Chief 
Lee  P.  Brown. 

Under  Oettmeier's  direction,  the 
cadet  training  curriculum  has  been 
totally  rewritten  to  reflect  the  depart- 
ment’s community  policing  philoso- 
phy. The  curriculum  is  being  adapted 
by  numerous  U.S.  police  agencies 
and  well  as  those  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  also  established  a field  train- 
ing practicum  that  gives  rookie  po- 
lice officers  a chance  to  utilize  prob- 
lem-solving skills  and  develop  strate- 
gies to  address  neighborhood  issues. 

Oettmeier,  who  has  earned  bache- 
lor's, master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
while  rising  through  the  ranks  in 
Houston,  “has  exhibited  the  kind  of 
commitment  and  imagination  that 
has  gained  him  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  community  he 
serves,"  said  Vines. 

J 


Let  there 
be  light 

A Washington.  D C.,  police  officer 
who  nearly  quit  the  force  because  of  the 
endless  violence  he  witnessed  on  the 
job  but  who  decided  to  stay  after  find- 
ing satisfaction  from  his  work  with 
students  at  a |untor  high  school  in  a 
crime-ridden  neighborhood  has  become 
the  first  law  enforcer  to  be  honored  by 
President  Bash's  "Daily  Point  of 
Light”  program. 

William  W.  Johnson,  a 20-year 
veteran  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  was  named  the  96lh  “Daily 
Point  of  Light"  by  the  White  House's 
Office  of  National  Service  on  March 
2 1 . The  citation,  named  for  Bush's  call 
for  volunteerism  that  he  dubbed  “a 
thousand  points  of  light."  is  a tribute  to 
people  or  organizations  "participating 
in  community  service"  and  is  announced 
by  the  White  House  six  days  a week. 

"What  we're  looking  for  is  a group 
or  individual  addressing  a social  prob- 
lem and  solving  the  problem  systemati- 
cally," White  House  spokeswoman 
Tracey  Taylor  told  LEN.  Nominees 
are  chosen  by  a selection  committee 
and  the  President  selects  the  finalists, 
she  added. 

Johnson's  “personal  interaction  with 
the  students  at  Woodson  Junior  High  is 
what  really  caught  our  eye  about  him." 
said  Taylor  Since  last  year,  Johnson 
has  been  working  with  the  students  as 
part  of  his  reassignment  to  community 
relations  and  founded  a program  that 
allows  young  people  to  learn  about 
business  while  running  their  own  enter- 
prise. 

Originally,  Johnson  had  intended  to 
use  weightlifting  as  a means  to  instill 
discipline  and  self-esteem  in  the  young- 
sters, most  of  whom  are  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  in  drug-plagued 
Northwest  Washington.  But  Johnson 
found  he  was  $50  short  of  being  able  to 
purchase  a piece  of  equipment  for  the 
kids  to  use. 
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“Then  I thought,  ‘A  lot  of  kids 
bought  candy  around  here.  If  they're 
going  to  spend  money,  they  ought  to  get 
something  back  for  it,’"  he  recalled  in  a 
Washington  Post  interview. 

Johnson  and  about  60  students  went 
into  business  by  setting  up  the  Conner- 
HarrisMini  Mall,  named  for  two  young 
men  who  met  violent  deaths  on  neigh- 
borhood streets.  It  has  evolved  from 
Johnson’s  original  idea  of  an  8-by-8- 
foot  concession  stand  to  an  entrepre- 
neurial “classroom”  of  seven  shops 
selling  everything  from  candy  to  books 
to  (lowers.  The  venture  is  run  entirely 
by  Woodson  students,  some  of  whom 
make  T-shirts  and  other  products  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  mini-mall. 

Johnson,  who  only  last  year  was  so 
burned  out  from  the  endless  violence 
he  encountered  daily  that  he  almost  quit 
the  force,  now  works  as  much  as  13 
hours  a day  with  the  students,  who  have 
given  a new  sense  of  mission  to  his 
career 

Now  that  he  has  received  official 
praise  from  the  President,  Johnson 
would  like  Bush  to  visit  the  mini-mall 
and  see  his  work  firsthand 

“My  dream  is  that  the  President 
comes  to  Ward  7 and  visits  my  kids, 
because  I'm  always  telling  them  that 
regardless  of  what  they  hear,  the  Presi- 
dent does  care  about  them,"  said 
Johnson. 

Another 

Ore-goner 

Lieut.  Col.  Reg  Madsen  of  the 
Oregon  State  Police  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Emil  Bran  da  w as  superinten- 
dent of  the  agency,  effective  May  1 . 

Madsen,  49,  who  has  served  as 
deputy  superintendent  since  1987, 
joined  the  State  Police  in  1968  in  the 
Crime  Detection  Laboratory  Bureau, 
later  becoming  its  director  He  has 
served  as  commander  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Bureau  and  directed  State 
Police  operations  in  eastern  Oregon 

Brandaw,  a 37-year  State  Police 
veteran  who  has  headed  the  agency 
since  1986,  announced  his  resignation 
April  10,  one  day  after  authorities  ar- 
raigned a suspect  in  the  death  of  state 
prisons  director  Michael  Francke.  who 
was  killed  on  Jan.  17,  1989. 

Brandaw  said  the  indictment  of 
Frank  E.  Gable  in  the  murder  of 
Francke  contributed  in  part  to  the  tim- 
ing of  his  announcement  because,  he 
said,  "I  was  involved  in  what  had  hap- 
pened and  I wanted  to  see  it  through" 
He  called  the  Francke  investigation  the 
“number-one"  case  handled  by  State 
Police  during  his  career  with  the  agency. 

“As  far  as  I can  remember,  the 
Francke  case  is  probably  the  biggest 
case  and  issue  the  department  has  been 
presented  with,"  said  Brandaw. 

Brandaw  said  he  does  not  plan  on 
taking  other  jobs  after  his  resignation. 
“I  plan  on  enjoying  myself,"  he  said. 

His  day 
in  court 

A tnaJ  date  of  Aug  6 has  been  set 
for  Rockwall  County,  Tex.,  Sheriff 
John  McWhorter,  who  was  forced  to 
step  down  last  October  after  being 
charged  with  stealing  drugs  from  the 
agency's  property  room  and  money 
from  an  asset-forfeiture  fund,  among 
other  criminal  acts 


McWhorter,  37,  who  has  been  free 
on  $42,500  bond  since  pleading  not 
guilty,  remains  suspended  from  duty 
after  his  lawyers  unsuccessfully  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  the  civil  suit  that 
led  to  the  Sheriffs  suspension. 

In  challenging  the  suit,  McWhorter's 
lawyers  cited  the  fact  that  the  judge 
who  handled  the  case  had  been  holding 
hearings  in  Dallas  County.  Rockwall 
County  abuts  Dallas  County  on  the 
east,  and  State  District  Judge  Frank 
Andrews  held  the  hearings  in  Dallas 
County  as  a matter  of  convenience.  In 
early  March,  Andrews  was  forced  to 
throw  out  a number  of  motions  filed  by 
Rockwall  County  District  Attorney  Ray 
Sumrow  and  McWhorter's  attorneys, 
and  allowed  Sumrow  to  redress  defects 
in  the  original  civil  suit  alleging  that 
McWhorter  broke  the  law  and  cannot 
hold  office  until  a jury  hears  the  case. 
McWhorter  remains  suspended  despite 
the  "procedural  flaw,”  said  Rockwall 
County  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Paula  Logan 

The  indictment  charges  that 
McWhorter,  who  has  been  elected 
sheriff  twice  since  1985,  stole  mari- 
juana from  the  department’s  property 
room  and  more  than  $20,000  from  an 
asset-forfeiture  funds,  and  falsified 
documents.  A separate  racketeering 
indictment  handed  down  in  November 
charges  McWhorter  and  seven  co-con- 
spirators,  including  deputies  James 
David  Knight  and  James  M Williams, 
with  taking  drugs  and  money  from  the 
property  room,  and  supplying  drug 
dealers  with  narcotics  in  exchange  fora 
cut  of  the  proceeds.  It  also  charges 
McWhorter  with  firing  deputies  with 
“who  got  too  close"  to  his  illegal  activ- 
ites  and  issuing  a false  identification 
card  to  one  of  the  drug  dealers  named  in 
the  indictment,  Logan  told  LEN 


Jacques  Kiere  has  been  serving  as 
acting  sheriff  since  McWhorter's  sus- 
pension. 

Numbering 
the  days 

Joseph  Bessette,  who  has  served  as 
acting  director  of  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Bureau  of  Justice  Statisitcs 
since  September  1988,  announced  his 
resignation  March  13 

Bessette  will  leave  the  agency,  which 
collects  and  analyzes  criminal  justice 
data,  effective  July  13  to  become  the 
Tuohy  Professor  of  Government  and 
Ethics  at  Claremont  McKenna  College 
in  Claremont,  Calif. 

Bessette,  a career  academician,  told 
LEN  he  had  been  pondering  a return  to 
full-time  teaching  and  the  post  at  Clare- 
mont was  an  “offer  that  was  too  good  to 
turn  down.”  Dunng  his  tenure  at  BJS, 
where  he  previously  served  as  deputy 
director  for  data  analysis,  Bessette  had 
continued  teaching  part-time  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he  had 
earned  a doctorate  in  political  science, 
and  at  Georgetown  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bevsette  served  as  the  director  of 
planning,  training  and  management  at 
the  Cook  County,  III.,  State’s  Attor- 
ney's Office  from  1981  to  1984 

Bessette,  40,  currently  heads  a staff 
of  50  that  includes  25  statisticians  who 
produce  approximately  40  reports  an- 
nually. He  said  his  accomplishments  at 
BJS  included  expanding  the  coverage 
of  the  bureau’s  data  series  to  include 
felony  sentencing  statistics,  recidivism 
and  pretrial  statistics,  as  well  as  ex- 
panding the  offender-based  transaction 


statistics  to  include  a greater  number  of 
states  each  year.  It  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  BJS  developed  the  Law  En- 
forcement Management  and  Admini- 
stration Statistics  series. 

At  press  time,  Bessette's  successor 
had  not  been  announced. 

Bright  days 
lay  ahead 

Chicago  Police  Supt.  LeRoy  Mar- 
tin appointed  Robert  Bright  as  acting 
head  of  the  Police  Department's  oft- 
criticized  Office  of  Professional  Stan- 
dards (OPS)  on  April  12,  after  its  cur- 
rent chief  administrator,  David  Fogel, 
announced  his  resignation. 

Fogel’s  resignation  after  six  years 
in  the  job  becomes  effective  May  1 , at 
which  time  he  will  return  to  his  position 
as  a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of 
Illinois-Chicago.  Bright  had  served 
previously  as  co-administrator  of  OPS. 

Fogel,  who  has  been  the  target  of 
criticism  over  the  way  OPS  investi- 
gates complaints  of  police  brutality, 
said  his  retirement  had  nothing  to  do 
with  perceived  shortcomings  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. "I  think  the  years  I have 
headed  up  OPS  have  been  the  best,  the 
most  open,  the  most  honest,  the  most 
professional”  in  the  16  years  of  the 
unit's  existence,  Fogel  told  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune 

Martin  said  he  had  asked  Fogel  to 
stay  on  "in  spite  of  all  the  rhetoric" 
surrounding  OPS.  and  indicated  he  will 
continue  to  restructure  the  agency  and 
seek  to  add  retired  police  investigators 
to  the  office’s  staff  of  64  civilian  inves- 
tigators [See  LEN,  March  31,  1990.) 
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Risk  reduction: 


A breakthrough  for  troubled  youths 


A whole  generation  of  youth  in  our 
inner-cities,  most  of  them  minorities, 
are  in  danger  of  being  written  off  as 
hopeless.  Delinquency,  crime  and  drugs 
are  rampant  among  them,  and  too  many 

Burden's  Beat 

by  Ordway  P.  Burden 

Americans  believe  the  only  answer  is  to 
lock  them  all  up  and  throw  away  the 
key  It’s  a depressing  prospect,  not  to 
mention  horrendously  expensive.  Our 
bill  for  prisons  is  already  running  into 
the  multimillions 

So  it  is  heartening  to  report  that  not 
everyone  has  given  up  on  these  young 
people.  One  small  candle  in  the  gloom 
has  been  lit  by  the  Breakthrough  Foun- 
dation of  San  Francisco,  which  has  a 
program  that  bids  fair  to  turn  around  the 
lives  of  at  least  a few  troubled  — and 
troublesome  — youths.  The  program, 
called  "Youth  at  Risk,”  is  now  operat- 
ing in  26  metropolitan  areas  nation- 
wide. 

It’s  designed  to  force  young  people 
to  confront  themselves,  to  learn  self- 
discipline  and  responsibility,  and  to  set 
goals  for  their  lives.  The  centerpiece  of 
the  program  is  a 10-day  camp  in  a rural 
setting  during  which  the  participants 


undergo  rigorous  physical  activity,  leam 
trust,  and  are  counseled  in  group  dis- 
cussions on  how  they  can  change  their 
lives.  For  a year  after  the  camp,  they 
attend  group  counseling  sessions  and 
meet  regularly  with  mentors,  who 
monitor  their  progress. 

The  local  Youth  at  Risk  programs 
are  operated  by  trained  volunteers  with 
guidance  from  Breakthrough  Founda- 
tion professionals.  Some  local  programs 
are  organized  by  probauon  departments, 
school  systems,  or  tenants’  associa- 
tions; others  are  formed  by  groups  of 
concerned  citizens.  About  a quarter  of 
the  young  people  who  are  invited  to 
participate  agree  to  do  so.  They  are 
required  to  make  a commitment  to 
complete  the  program,  which  lasts  more 
than  a year.  Two-thirds  are  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20;  one- 
third  are  young  women  Almost  all 
have  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  problems, 
half  have  been  convicted  of  crimes, 
many  have  suffered  physical  or  sexual 
abuse,  and  virtually  all  are  doing  poorly 
in  school  or  in  the  job  market. 

In  groups  ranging  in  size  from  40  to 
80,  the  youths  are  taken  to  a woody 
campsite  with  such  amenities  as  lodges, 
a cafeteria-style  dining  hall,  swimming 
pool,  classrooms,  and  sites  for  a rope 
course  and  running  track.  Roughly  70 


percent  of  their  time  dunng  long  days  at 
camp  are  spent  in  course  work  — pri- 
marily discussions  of  their  problems 
and  how  they  can  transform  their  own 
lives. 

Said  Courtney  Holton,  a spokesman 
for  the  Breakthrough  Foundation, 
“What  we  work  on  is  building  trust  and 
separating  the  reasons  the  kids  give  lor 
why  they  are  the  way  they  are  — why 
they’re  drug  dealers  or  commit  crimes, 
for  example  — from  the  plain  old  facts.” 
In  short,  the  idea  is  to  force  the  young 
people  to  confront  reality  and  not  make 
excuses  for  delinquent  or  criminal 
behavior 

After  the  10  days  at  camp,  the  youths 
go  back  home  For  the  next  year  they 
are  expected  to  attend  monthly  group 
sessions  to  reinforce  the  lessons.  They 
also  meet  regularly  with  individual 
mentors.  The  results  have  been  excel- 
lent. In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example, 
of  87  young  people  who  took  pan  in  the 
first  Youth  at  Risk  program  there,  only 
five  had  returned  to  the  street  life  after 
a year  in  the  program;  the  others  were 
working  or  going  to  school  regularly 
and  staying  out  of  trouble.  Independent 
research  of  Youth  at  Risk  programs  in 
California  between  1982  and  1986  has 
shown  gratifying  results,  too  Marijuana 
use  by  participants  declined  by  one- 


third,  felony  crimes  went  down  by  half, 
those  who  were  still  in  school  showed 
less  truancy  and  better  grades,  and  those 
in  the  work  force  were  on  the  job  more 
than  five  times  as  many  hours  per  week 
as  they  had  been  before  their  exposure 
to  the  program 

Youth  at  Risk  may  not  be  a panacea 
tor  all  the  ills  of  urban  youth,  but  it  has 
pronuse  As  one  Philadelphia  high 
school  student  said,  "They  put  in  my 
mind  that  1 can  change  myself.”  And 
that's  the  whole  idea.  Youth  at  Risk 
costs  about  $3,000  per  participant,  an 
investment  that  compares  very  favora- 
bly with  locking  them  up 

The  Breakthrough  Foundation  was 
founded  by  Daniel  L.  Miller,  a former 
Foreign  Service  officer  and  executive 
of  the  New  York  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corp.  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development . The 
Youth  at  Risk  program  is  based  on  the 
work  of  Wemer  Erhard,  founder  of  est 
training  It  is  now  in  use  in  Albuquer- 
que, Atlanta,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Conn  . 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Denver.  Han 
ford.  Conn.,  Honolulu,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
New  York,  Newark.  N.J  , Oakland, 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  Philadelphia, 
Phoenix.  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Diego, 
San  Jose,  Seattle,  Springfield,  Mass  . 


and  Washington 

The  91 1 emergency  phone  system 
in  New  York  City  has  become  a victim 
of  its  own  success.  Last  year,  2.3  mil- 
lion more  calls  came  to  91 1 than  were 
recorded  when  the  system  started  sc  * - 
cral  years  ago  The  trouble  was  that  a lot 
of  them  were  not  about  real  emergen- 
cies. Citizens  were  calling  91 1 to  report 
street  lights  out,  cats  in  trees,  and  noisy 
kids.  The  city  produced  TV  public  ser- 
vice announcements  urging  citizens  to 
save  911  for  real  emergencies.  Crea- 
tive talent  for  the  spots  was  donated  by 
Ad  Hoc  Marketing  Resources  Inc., 
which  is  headed  by  Karen  Hochman, 
my  associate  on  the  board  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Foundation  and  a former 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Auxiliary  She's  a first-rate  exemplar 
of  volunteering  on  behalf  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  La  w Enforcement  Assistance  F i lau- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
65/  Colonial  Blvd.,  Washington  Town- 
ship. NJ 07675.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the 
executive  director  of  LEA  F.  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article.) 


UCR  says  crime  continued  to  climb  in  '89 


The  number  of  serious  crimes  known 
to  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  con- 
tinued to  edge  higher  in  1989,  fueled  by 
increases  in  all  categories  of  violent 
crime. 

According  to  preliminary  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  statistics  released  by 
the  FBI  on  April  8,  the  3-percent  in- 
crease in  overall  reported  crime  was  the 
same  as  the  increase  recorded  in  1988, 


and  compares  with  a 2 -percent  rise  in 
1987,  a 6-percent  increase  in  1986  and 
a 5-percent  increase  in  1985. 

Cities  with  populations  of  over 

50,000  showed  a 3-percent  increase  in 
crimes,  while  suburban  and  rural  areas 
and  cities  outside  metropolitan  areas 
recorded  a 2-perceni  increase. 

The  violent-crime  category  showed 
an  aggregate  increase  of  5 percent,  based 


The  crime  rates, 

they  are  a-changin' 

The  highest  percentage  increases  and  decreases 

in  crime  rates  for  U.S.  cities,  1989  vs.  1988 

1989  Rate  Pet.  change 

Increases 

per  1,000 

from  1988 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

63 

16% 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

109 

18% 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

138 

14% 

El  Monte,  Calif. 

77 

13% 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

95 

17% 

Ontario,  Calif. 

86 

21% 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

79 

15% 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

125 

19% 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

207 

13% 

Macon,  Ga. 

101 

14% 

New  Orleans,  La. 

113 

13% 

Sterling  Hts.,  Mich. 

52 

14% 

Springfield,  Mo. 

90 

14% 

Elizabeth,  N.J. 

118 

22% 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

75 

14% 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

106 

15% 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

70 

16% 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

96 

13% 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

72 

13% 

Decreases 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

104 

-19% 

Yonkers,  N Y. 

54 

-11% 

Portland,  Ore. 

128 

-20% 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

76 

-18% 

on  increases  of  7 percent  for  robbery,  4 
percent  for  murder,  and  5 percent  for 
aggravated  assault.  Reports  of  forcible 
rapie  rose  by  1 percent 

Among  property  crimes,  reported 
motor  vehicle  thefts  continued  a steep 
climb,  increasing  last  year  by  9 perceni 
Reports  of  burglary  and  arson  were 
down  by  2 percent. 

Rates  of  violent  crime  appeared  to 
follow  no  particular  pattern  with  regard 


to  the  size  of  communities.  In  cities  of 

10,000  to  24,999  residents,  violent 
crimes  rose  by  6 percent,  but  by  only  3 
percent  in  cities  of  500,000  to  999,999 
residents  Cities  with  I million  or  more 
residents  recorded  a 6-percent  rise  in 
violent  crimes,  with  many  of  the  largest 
U.S.  cities  noting  increases  in  homicide 
rates  last  year,  in  some  cases  breaking 
old  records.  |See  sidebar.  | 

Each  of  the  nation’s  lour  geographic 


regions  recorded  increases  inthe  Crime 
Index  total  over  1988  figures.  Serious 
crime  was  up  by  3 percent  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  up  by  2 percent  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  regions 

The  preliminary  UCR  figures  are 
taken  from  repxirts  made  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  nationwide  cov- 
ering 98  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 
The  final  UCR  figures  for  1989  will  be 
released  this  summer 


For  some  localities,  murder  proves 
a growth  industry,  as  records  fall 


At  least  a half-dozen  of  the  largest 
U.S.  cities  recorded  their  highest  mur- 
der rates  ever  last  year,  providing  a 
gnm  human  face  to  the  3-percent  rise  in 
overall  crime  reflected  in  the  prelimi- 
nary Uniform  Crime  Reporting  statis- 
tics published  by  the  FBI.  The  follow- 
ing is  a roundup  of  homicide  and  other 
crime  trends  compiled  in  published 
reports  for  selected  U.S.  cities; 

11  Atlanta  FBI  figures  show  that 
Atlanta  recorded  the  worst  overall  crime 
rate  per  capita  of  any  major  U.S.  city, 
with  a rate  of  207  crimes  per  1,000 
people.  It  also  ranked  first  for  violent 
crimes,  with  a rate  of  40  crimes  per 

1 ,000  people.  Atlanta  had  the  second 
highest  incidence  of  rapes,  with  1 .62 
per  1.000  population,  and  its  homicide 
rate  of  .58  per  1,000  people  was  the 
third  highest  in  the  country,  behind 
Washington  and  Detroit.  The  biggest 
jump  in  crime  came  in  the  property 
crimes  category,  which  includes  bur- 
glary, larceny  and  auto  theft. 

H Baltimore  Drugs  have  been 
blamed  for  a sharp  rise  in  homicides 
last  year,  when  at  least  257  murders 
were  reported  as  of  Dec.  28,  1989,  up 
from  230  homicides  in  1988  Police  say 
that  40  percent  of  the  killings  were 


drug-related.  In  Prince  George's 
County.  Md  .,  which  lies  just  outside  of 
Washington,  60  percent  of  the  127 
homicides  recorded  as  of  Dec  28  were 
said  to  be  drug-related  The  county's 
murder  total  represented  a 23-percent 
increase  over  1988's  103  killings 
Murder  rates  were  also  up  in  Anne 
Arundel,  Baltimore,  Howard  and 
Montgomery  counties,  and  police 
blamed  an  increase  in  domestic  vio- 
lence for  some  of  the  murders 

H Houston  Motor  vehicle  thefts 
soared  by  22  percent  in  Houston  last 
year,  and  police  there  blame  much  of 
the  thefts  on  drugs  Murder  rose  by  4.3 
percent,  from  440  to  459,  and  thefts 
were  up  by  5.5  percent,  contributing  to 
an  overall  increase  of  4 2 percent  in 
Part  I crimes 

H Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  city's 
homicide  rate  was  expected  to  pass  the 
old  record  of  1 39  set  in  1980  A woman 
found  beaten  to  death  on  Christmas  Eve 
became  the  1 39th  homicide  victim 

H Los  Angeles  Gang-related  homi- 
cides were  expected  to  exceed  500  last 
year,  compared  to  452  such  murders  in 
1988,  said  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff 
Sherman  Block,  helping  to  increase  the 


violent  crime  rate  by  15  percent  The 
city  recorded  a total  of  877  murders  in 
1 989,  the  second  largest  total  of  victims 
recorded 

U New  York  City  The  nation's  larg- 
est city  also  recorded  the  highest  num- 
ber of  homicide  victims  in  the  nation 
last  year  with  1 ,905.  breaking  the  previ- 
ous record  set  in  1988  Robberies  were 
up  by  7.9  percent  in  New  York,  and 
auto  thefts  also  increased 

H Oakland,  Calif.  The  city's  old 
homicide  record  of  1 46,  set  in  1 980,  tel  I 
last  year  when  at  least  148  homicides 
were  recorded  as  of  Dec  30.  Police  say 
that  while  many  of  the  slayings  are 
drug-related,  there  have  been  increases 
of  domestic  homicides  and  killings 
among  people  who  knew  each  other 

II  Philadelphia  The  481  killings 
recorded  as  of  Dec.  21  easily  surpassed 
the  city's  15-year-old  record  of  444 
homicides.  Police  blame  better-armed 
drug  dealers. 

H Washington,  D.C.  The  nation's 
capital  ranked  first  in  homicide  on  a 
per -capita  basis  with  433  murders  or 
70.2  per  1 00.000  people  The  death  toll 
exceeded  the  previous  all-time  high  of 
369  set  in  1988 
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Police  safety  is 
at  center  of 
tug-of-war  over 
vest  standards 


Continued  from  Page  1 
armor  that  will  consistently  pass  that 
NU  test,  because  of  its  violation  of  the 
orientation  of  ballistics  testing,  is  to 
make  a semi-rigid,  stiff,  less-wearable 
design.  It  can  be  done.  If  the  armor 
industry  does  that,  they  make  a higher 
profit.  They're  resisting  doing  it  be- 
cause they  know  the  armor  will  not  be 
worn." 

Industry  Motives  Questioned 

Law  enforcement  officials  contacted 
by  Law  Enforcement  News  remain 
unconvinced  of  the  PPAA's  standard 
and  the  motivation  behind  it.  Most  said 
they  feel  more  comfortable  with  a stan- 
dard set  by  a neutral  entity  such  as  NU. 
as  opposed  to  one  set  by  the  industry 
itself.  Even  some  industry  leaders  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  industry  po- 
licing itself  through  self- promulgated 
standards.  But  nearly  all  agreed  they 
did  not  want  to  see  the  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  settle  the 
matter,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some 
Congressmen. 

“All  I want  to  do  is  make  an  honest 
judgment,"  said  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Police 
Chief  Harlin  McEwen,  who  is  the  cur- 
rent chairman  of  NU's  Technology 
Assessment  Program  Information 
Committee  (TAPIC).  McEwen  said 
TAP1C  members  have  asked  the  PP  AA 
to  provide  data  supporting  the  conten- 
tion that  the  industry’s  standard  is  supe- 
rior to  the  NU's. 

“They  have  never  presented  one 
shred  of  scientific  data  to  support  their 
claim,"  he  added. 

(When  questioned  on  this  matter, 
PPAA's  executive  director,  Larry  Gates, 
told  LEN  that  “the  testing  that  went  on 
in  the  development  of  the  05  standard 
was  done  confidentially,  using  many  of 
the  manufacturers'  products,  and  that 
was  proprietary  information  of  those 
companies."  Gates  added  that  the  PPAA 
has  been  granted  approval  to  present 
the  data  at  NU's  body  armor  workshop 
on  June  6 in  Reston,  Va.J 

An  “Lndepdent  Entity" 

There's  no  way  that  we  can  allow 
manufacturers  to  establish  a standard 
that  they  themselves  are  going  to  manu- 
facture. That  just  doesn't  make  any 
sense,"  McEwen  said. 

That  view  was  echoed  by  New  Y ork 
Police  Commissioner  Lee  P Brown, 
who  said  he  supports  the  NU  standard . 
“My  concern.. .is  that  [equipment]  meet 
certain  standards  and  that  those  stan- 
dards provide  the  best  protection  for 
our  officers.  Those  standards  should 
not  be  developed  by  the  industry  itself, 
but  should  be  developed  by  an  inde- 
pendent entity,  and  I think  the  inde- 
pendent entity  should  be  NU  because 
NU  has  been  working  in  that  area  for  a 
long  time." 

San  Jose,  Calif..  Police  Chief  Jo- 
seph McNamara  last  year  issued  a di- 
rective — since  overturned  in  the  face 
of  union  objections  — that  mandated 
the  wearing  of  body  armor,  after  the 
shooting  deaths  of  two  San  Jose  police 
officers  who  could  have  been  saved 
had  they  been  wearing  body  armor. 


McNamara  also  spoke  to  the  need  for 
an  “independent  voice"  to  set  standards. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  can't  discuss 
both  [standards]  and  individual  agen- 
cies can  certainly  set  their  own  policy 
based  upon  their  consideration  of  what 
both  sides  are  saying,"  he  noted.  “We 
did  a lot  of  our  own  testing,  and  that, 
coupled  with  NU’s  testing,  can  give 
departments  pretty  good  indications, 
You  need  to  balance  the  protective 
capacity  of  the  vest  over  its  wearabil- 
ity." 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  last  October  supporting  NU's 
standards  and  testing  program,  in  which 
the  association  agreed  to  “propose  and 
support  Federal  legislation  supporting 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice’s  Tech- 
nology Assessment  program."  Other 
policing  organizations,  such  as  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Police  Offi- 
cers, have  also  publicly  declared  their 
support  for  NU. 

Houses  Divided 

Dover,  N.H.,  Police  Chief  Charles 
Reynolds,  a former  IACP  president, 
questioned  the  “inherent  conflict”  in 
the  PPAA's  development  of  its  own 
standards,  which  he  said  were  formu- 
lated “in  the  darkness  of  night,  without 
any  police  input." 

“The  development  of  any  standard 
unilaterally,  by  the  people  who  make 
the  product,  seems  to  be  inappropri- 
ate," Reynolds  told  LEN. 

But  there  are  signs  of  division  within 
the  IACP  over  the  body-armor  issue. 
LACP’s  Division  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  meeting  April 
20-21  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  hold  a 
forum  on  the  standards  debate,  and 
delegates  are  to  consider  a resolution 
against  allowing  the  NU  to  regulate  the 
body-armor  industry.  Chief  Darryl 
Bruestle  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  who  is 
general  chairman  of  SACOP,  said  that 
members  “are  afraid  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  to  become  a stan- 
dard-setter by  legislation,  and  also  that 
NU  would  become  very  similar  to  the 
Protective  Personal  Armor  Association 
— somebody  that’s  involved  in  testing 
and  also  is  going  to  be  enforcing  stan- 
dards. They  could  lose  their  objectiv- 
ity." 

Du  Pont  is  underwriting  some  of  the 
expenses  of  the  meeting,  but  Bruestle 
minimized  the  relevance  of  this  involve- 
ment, noting  that  Du  Pont,  the  3M 
Company  and  others  have  supported 
SACOP  meetings  “for  years" 

“It  has  nothing  to  with  the  body- 
armor  issue,"  he  said. 

Corporate  Pullout 

A split  is  also  afoot  within  the  indus- 
try. Point  Blank  Body  Armor,  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  13-mem- 
ber PPAA,  pulled  out  of  the  association 
over  the  issue,  said  Richard  Stone,  the 
company's  president. 

"Frankly,  we  don’t  feel  that  any  of 
these  businesses  have  any  right  to  set 
standards  contradicting  the  standards 
that  have  been  set  by  the  NU  on  behalf 


Richard  Davis,  the  inventor  of  Second  Chance  body  armor,  demonstrates  the  efficacy  of 
his  product  by  shooting  himself  in  the  torso  with  a 44-caliber  Magnum.  The  shots  made 
holes  in  the  protective  vest,  but  Davis  was  not  hurt.  (Wide  World  Photo) 


of  the  law  enforcement  community.  I 
don't  have  to  wear  the  vests;  the  cops 
do,  and  the  cops  have  set  these  stan- 
dards through  the  NU.  In  that  respect, 
the  standard  is  truly  a law  enforcement 
community  standard  insofar  as  they’re 
represented  by  TAPIC  and  NU,"  Stone 
told  LEN. 

“We  don’t  feel  as  an  industry  that 
we  have  any  right  whatsoever  to  set  up 
a standard  that  is  demonstrably  weaker 
and  easier  to  pass  than  the  standard 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  people 
who  are  using  the  vest,"  he  added.  “So 
we  withdrew  from  the  association  and 
we  have  not  gone  along  with  their  stan- 
dards. As  a matter  of  fact,  we’ve  sup- 
ported the  NU  and  the  police  commu- 
nity in  its  fight  with  the  standard." 

Vendetta  Against  Industry 

The  PPAA’s  Larry  Gates,  a long- 
time Du  Pont  official  before  taking  the 
trade-association  post,  says  the  ques- 
tions raised  regarding  the  association’s 
motives  are  part  of  a vendetta  against 
the  industry. 

“I  don’t  understand.  . why  a gov- 
ernmental body  feels  that  they  should 
develop  a standard  that  should  make  a 
product  fail  when,  in  the  field,  it  has 
performed  flawlessly  for  almost  20 
years,”  he  said. 

PPAA’s  standard  is  “probably  the 
best  personal  body  armor  standard  that's 
ever  been  produced,”  he  insisted.  “It 
has  much  tougher,  broader  ballistic 
threats  than  the  Government  standard. 
It  covers  the  threats  that  are  on  the  street 
today.  The  Government  standard  is 
about  10  years  obsolete  — maybe  more. 
They  haven't  kept  up  with  the  threats 
that  are  on  the  street  today." 

The  PPAA  will  present  data  at  the 
NU  body  armor  workshop  in  June  to 
prove  that  the  industry  standard  is  worth 
its  mettle,  he  added. 

Du  Pont’s  Bachner  insisted  that  the 
industry  wants  nothing  more  "than  to 
have  one  voluntary.  Federal  Govern- 
ment standard  for  soft-body  armor  It 
was  only  in  sheer  and  total  frustration 
that  the  industry  gave  up  on  that  and 
decided  to  build  their  own  standard 
because  they  couldn't  get  NU  to  be 


responsive  to  their  needs  or  the  needs  of 
the  law  enforcement  community  for  a 
consistent  test  method." 

Congress  About  to  Step  In 

That  may  not  come  to  pass.  There 
are  rumblings  in  Congress  to  propose 
legislation  that  would  grant  the  NU  sole 
jurisdiction  for  setting  body-armor  stan- 
dards and  would  fine  those  who  do  not 
comply.  In  a letter  to  Edgar  S.  Bullard 
Jr.,  Du  Pont’s  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  Representative  Edward 
F.  Feighan  of  Ohio  intimated  that  he 
and  five  other  House  members  who 
signed  the  letter  are  considering  “legis- 
lative initiatives  to  establish  a requisite 
minimum  level  of  protection  for  all 
vests."  At  press  time,  Feighan’s  office 
confirmed  that  legislation  addressing 
the  controversy  was  in  the  works. 

Bachner  gave  LEN  a chilling  por- 
tent of  what  he  said  such  legislation 
might  bring.  “The  body  armor  that 
police  officers  have  today  will  be 
immediately  obsolete  and  it  will  have 
to  be  replaced  with  significantly  heav- 
ier, less  wearable  models.  And  the  net 
result  will  be  that  fewer  police  officers 
will  wear  body  armor  and  more  police 


officers  will  die.” 

While  few  parties  in  the  body-ar- 
mor dispute  want  to  see  formal  Federal 
intervention,  some  see  it  as  the  only 
way  out  of  the  stalemate.  Point  Blank's 
Stone  said:  “I  don’t  love  the  idea  of 
Government  legislating  everything  and 
everything  being  controlled  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  something  like  this,  I don’t  see  that 
there’s  any  choice.  Otherwise,  one  of 
these  days  you're  going  to  wind  up  with 
some  cop  laying  in  a pool  of  blood  and 
then  everybody’s  going  to  look  at  each 
other  and  say,  ’How’d  this  happen?’  " 

/ For  more  information,  consult  the 
following  publications: 

From  the  NIJ  Technology  Assess- 
ment Program  Information  Center: 
“ Ballistic  Resistance  of  Police  Body 
Armor  NIJ  Starulard-0101.03  ",  “ Se- 
lection and  Application  Guide  to  Po- 
lice Body  Armor";  and  the  “ Police 
Body  Armor  Consumer  Product  List, 
4th  edition.  " Call  1-800-248-2742. 

From  Du  Pont  “The  Body  Armor 
Standards  Controversy:  A Repon  to 
Law  Enforcement.  " Call  (302)  999- 
30071 


Crime  wave  washes  up  on 
SC's  hurricane-swept  islands 


Continued  from  Page  3 
female  residents  of  the  island,  and 
Lilienthal  expressed  concern  that  the 
number  of  rapes  and  sexual  assaults 
will  increase  this  summer. 

“Rapes  are  up  in  South  Carolina 
compared  to  last  year,"  he  said,  “and 
we  expect  to  see  one  hell  of  an  increase 
in  rape  this  year."  Women  are  advised 
to  travel  to  the  beach  in  pairs  or  in 
groups,  he  added. 

Like  Arnold,  Lilienthal  has  insti- 
tuted a vigorous  traffic  enforcement 
operation  and  85  percent  of  those 
stopped  by  police  officers  are  found  to 
have  criminal  records.  DUI  arrests  have 
increased  from  about  20  last  year  to 
“ 100,  150  this  year,"  the  chief  noted 

Island  residents  whose  homes  were 
damaged  in  the  storm  have  been  vic- 


timized by  breach  of  trust  scams  in 
which  they  would  pay  50  percent  of  a 
repair  estimate  to  people  soliciting  work 
for  coastruction  firms,  who  then  would 
disappear  with  the  cash.  There  have 
been  12  such  cases,  said  Lilienthal.  re- 
sulting in  four  arrests.  Two  arsons  — 
set  in  revenge  by  Hugonites  squatting 
in  damaged  residences  who  were  later 
forced  out  by  police  — have  been  re- 
ported, he  added. 

Despite  the  crime  wave,  the  resolve 
of  area  residents  to  recover  from  the 
disaster  has  never  wavered,  but  most 
realize  things  will  never  be  the  same. 

“I  don’t  think  we'll  be  back  to  nor- 
mal for  one  and  a half  to  two  years," 
said  Lilienthal.  “The  island  lost  over 
100  homes.  It  will  never  be  like  it  used 
lobe." 
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Hail  Columbia: 


NYPD  execs  get  taste  of  business  school 


A second  group  of  15  specially  se- 
lected New  York  City  police  captains, 
deputy  inspectors  and  civilian  manag- 
ers are  in  the  thick  of  an  eight-week 
advanced  training  program  taught 
mostly  by  faculty  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business — 
one  that  officials  hope  will  provide  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  with 
a substantial  pool  of  highly  trained  and 
motivated  senior  executives. 

The  establishment  of  the  Police 
Management  Institute  (PMI)  was  set  in 
motion  by  former  Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward,  and  the  first  group  of 
participants  entered  the  program  in 
March  1989.  They  attend  a series  of 
eight  one-week  seminars  that  are  held 
throughout  the  year  at  Arden  Home- 
stead, Columbia  University's  execu- 
tive education  center  in  Arden,  N Y. 


The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  “build 
a cadre  of  senior  managers  who  are 
exposed  to  a broader  range  of  manage- 
ment techniques  and  issues  than  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case  within  the  Police 
Department  and  within  the  training  that 
currently  goes  on  in  the  academy,"  said 
Michael  Farrel  I , the  Director  of  Spec  ial 
Projects  in  the  office  of  First  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly 

What  makes  PMI  different  from 
other  police  management  programs  is 
that  it  is  taught  entirely  by  experts  from 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, who  provide  participants  with 
“lessons  and  issues  on  the  full  range  of 
management  topics  [and]  issues  affect- 
ing a variety  of  management  programs," 
particularly  those  in  private-  and  pub- 
lic-sector organizations,  said  Farrell. 

The  emphasis  on  private-  and  pub- 


lic-sector management,  Farrell  ob- 
served. provides  participants  with  “an 
opportunity  to  not  be  encumbered  by  a 
parochial  view  of  the  department  and 
how  they  operate  now,  so  they  can  look 
at  the  personnel  practices  and  general 
lessons  that  are  applicable  to  any  big 
organization,  regardless  of  their  mis- 
sion.” 

That  allows  participants  to  “extract 
lessons  that  are  relevant  to  the  Police 
Department  without  getting  bogged 
down  in  arguments  and  war  stories  that 
would  come  from  cases  [focusing]  on  a 
police  department,"  he  added 

PMI  participants  live  at  the  Arden 
facility  during  each  week  they  attend 
seminars.  The  residential  requirement 
was  seen  by  NYPD  planners  as  crucial 
to  allow  an  intensive  focus  on  course- 
work.  The  seminars  are  staggered 


Despite  lawsuit,  sheriff  still  believes 
in  his  turn-in-a-dealer  billboards 


throughout  the  year  so  that  participants 
can  remain  in  their  commands  and 
continue  with  their  policing  responsi- 
bilities. At  the  end  of  each  seminar, 
however,  they  are  given  assignments  in 
which  they  apply  to  the  field  what 
they've  learned  in  the  classroom.  For 
example,  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
set  up  a precinct  budget  and  detail  how 
the  money  will  be  spent. 

“By  having  them  detail  exactly  the 
dollar  value  of  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  begin  to  get  a better  appre- 
ciation of  how  best  to  manage  them," 
said  Farrell  “And  that's  the  case  in 
each  of  the  topic  areas  that  are  cov- 
ered." 

The  lessons  can  translate  in  savings 
for  the  department  in  real-life  situations, 
Farrell  noted.  “Their  improved  ability 
to  manage  the  resources  available  to 
them  more  than  compensates"  for  the 
$300,000  yearly  cast  of  the  program, 
which  is  covered  by  the  city  budget,  he 
said,  adding  that  bad  management 
decisions  can  easily  cost  an  agency  like 


the  NYPD  much  more  than  that  amount. 

Participants,  all  of  whom  must  hold 
bachelor’s  degrees,  go  through  a rigor- 
ous selection  process  that  includes  being 
nominated  by  senior  chiefs,  complet- 
ing an  application  that  outlines  their 
educational  and  professional  back- 
grounds, and  submitting  an  essay  The 
Police  Commissioner  makes  the  final 
determination  on  who  is  enrolled  in 
PMI. 

Farrell  said  programs  like  PMI  are 
needed  by  the  department  because  it  is 
unable  to  hire  managers  from  the  open 
market  and  must  cultivate  its  own 
managers  from  the  rank-and-file.  The 
NYPD  has  no  lateral-entry  policy,  hir- 
ing only  entry-level  police  officers,  mast 
of  whom  join  the  force  in  their  early 
20's. 

Farrell  said  that  Police  Commis- 
sioner l-ee  P Brown  supports  the  PMI 
program  because  it  fits  with  his  phi- 
losophy of  community -oriented  polic- 
ing and  his  desire  to  increase  the  role  of 
education  in  the  police  profession. 


A South  Carolina  sheriff  who  posted 
billboards  promising  to  pay  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  conviction  of 
drug  dealers  says  he  remains  unwaver- 
ing in  his  support  for  the  two-month- 
old  program  despite  public  criticisms 
of  the  effort  and  a $40-million  lawsuit 
filed  by  a woman  who  claims  the  sher- 
iff reneged  on  promised  payments  to 
her  for  drug-trafficking  information. 

Anderson  County  Sheriff  Gene 
Taylor,  a former  TV  news  reporter  who 
has  held  office  since  January  1 989,  said 
critics  who  have  charged  that  the  bill- 
boards lure  citizens  into  dangerous 
undercover  work  “are  more  supportive 
of  the  Medellin  cartel  than  they  are  of 
law  enforcement." 

The  billboards,  which  were  erected 
in  February,  read:  “Need  cash?  Turn  in 
a drug  dealer " Modeled  on  a U.S. 
Customs  anti -drug  effort,  the  program 
allows  informants  to  receive  as  much  as 
25  percent  of  the  assets  seized  from  any 
dealer  they  help  to  arrest  Taylor  said 
that  no  payments  have  yet  been  made 
because  no  dealers  have  been  convicted. 
In  fact,  no  aiTests  have  yet  been  made 
under  the  operation,  he  said. 

“We  expect  it  will  between  six 
months  to  a year  before  we  make  any 
move  to  arrest  anybody  connected  to 
it,"  said  Taylor  of  the  program. 

In  March,  Robin  M.  Pickens  filed 
suit  against  Taylor  and  the  Sheriffs 


Department,  contending  that  she  was 
not  paid  for  her  efforts  against  dealers 
Pickens  also  claims  that  Taylor  failed 
to  make  promised  mortgage  payments 
on  her  home.  Pickens’  efforts  report- 
edly led  to  the  conviction  of  a cocaine 
trafficker  and  the  Associated  Press  said 
she  was  paid  $3,000  for  her  efforts. 
Taylor  denies  offering  to  pay  her  mort- 
gage. 

Taylor  told  LEN  that  Pickens's 
lawyer,  James  B.  King,  is  one  of  his 
biggest  political  opponents  and  “has 
been  known  to  tell  an  untruth."  Other 
lawsuits  against  the  Sheriff  have  been 
filed  in  the  past  by  King,  whom  Taylor 
likened  to  a “rabid  chihuahua  — con- 
stantly foaming  at  the  mouth  and  yap- 
ping at  my  heels."  He  dismissed  the 
lawsuit  as  “not  worth  the  paper  it's 
written  on." 

“The  billboard  campaign  started  in 
February,  [Pickens]  made  these  drug 
buys  in  August.  So  she’s  just  trying  to 
jump  on  the  bandwagon.  [King]  jumped 
on  it  and  tried  to  make  it  look  like  it  was 
bad.  She  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  operation.  Her  allegations  in 
the  lawsuit  are  totally  false,"  Taylor 
asserted. 

Taylor  added  that  Pickens  had  been 
arrested  twice  recently  on  charges  of 
grand  larceny  and  forgery 

The  billboards  are  still  up,  and  while 
investigators  receive  about  10  calls  per 


day,  drug  arrests  have  not  increased 
noticeably  from  the  usual  5 to  10  per 
week. 

“A  person  who  helps  us  tremen- 
dously can  make  more  than  a person 
that  just  went  out,  like  Ms.  Pickens  did, 
and  spend  three  hours  of  her  life  mak- 
ing a couple  of  dope  buys.  Information 
like  that  is  not  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
someone  who  goes  across  state  lines, 
setting  up  the  deal,  someone  who  testi- 
fies, someone  who  is  in  some  type  of 
danger,"  said  Taylor,  who  declined  to 
say  how  many  informants  are  in  the 
field  or  how  long  the  program  might 
last. 

"It  has  made  the  dealers  a little  more 
paranoid,  a little  less  likely  to  deal  with 
strangers  or  people  that  they  don’t  know 
that  well,”  he  said. 

“Using  informants  is  an  agcs-old 
practice  of  law  enforcement.  The  only 
thing  we  did  was  put  up  a billboard  and 
let  people  know  that  we  pay  infer 
mants.  It’s  not  really  anything  that 
radical,"  Taylor  added. 

A plan  by  the  Sheriff  last  year  to  set 
up  narcotics  checkpoints  drew  fire  from 
civil  libertarians  who  contended  that 
the  roadblocks  violated  Fourth  Amend- 
ment protections  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  Taylor  responded 
that  the  checkpoints  had  resulted  in 
arrests  and  that  the  program  should  be 
expanded. 


National  Guard  gets 
the  OK  to  demolish 
Michigan  crack  houses 


A team  of  nearly  100  members  of 
the  Michigan  National  Guard's  Engi- 
neering Corps  will  begin  demolishing 
abandoned,  decrepit  structures  being 
used  as  crack  houses  in  May  as  part  ol 
a Federally-funded  pilot  program  that 
eventually  will  result  in  the  razing  ol  up 
to  50  homes  during  ihc  summer 

Louis  Gla/cr,  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Commerce’s  Neigh 
borhood  Builders  Alliance,  told  LEN 
that  Gov.  James  J Blanchard  has  pro- 
posed $1 .75  million  in  the  slate  budget 
to  expand  the  demolition  program  and 
extend  it  past  Oct  I . when  the  slate’s 
new  fiscal  year  begins. 

Officials  arc  currently  evaluating 
potential  demolition  targets  and  have 
not  yet  made  a final  determination  on 
which  cities  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, Glazcr  said. 

The  program,  proposed  by  Blan- 
chard in  his  Slate  of  the  State  address 
this  past  January,  is  funded  with  part  of 
the  $474,000  allotted  to  the  Michigan 
National  Guard  by  the  Pentagon  for 
anti -drug  operations.  It  was  postponed 
when  the  National  Association  of 


Demolition  Contractors,  a trade  asso- 
ciation. formally  objected  to  the  use  of 
Guardsmen  to  tear  down  buildings.  By 
law,  local  contractors  must  give  their 
approval  before  the  National  Guard  can 
use  Federal  funds  to  demolish  houses. 
State  officials  assured  the  association 
that  the  program  “will  supplement  lo- 
cal efforts,  so  we’re  not  taking  away 
business,"  Glu/er  said 

The  program  also  was  snagged  by 
procedural  and  logisincal  problems, 
including  concerns  about  rodent  con- 
trol, asbestos  removal,  legal  issues  and 
the  types  of  equipment  that  will  be 
used.  These  matters  arc  being  cleared 
up,  Glazer  added. 

Local  governments  will  request  the 
demolitions,  which  can  be  earned  out 
only  alter  the  property  has  been  legally 
condemned. 

“The  Guard  will  be  asked  by  the 
local  government  to  tear  down  a home 
that  they  are  legally  allowed  to  tear 
down  having  gone  through  the  con 
demnation  process,  and  they  will  iden 
lily  that  home  as  having  been  used  in 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Covering  their  assets: 

DiversiorTof  forfeiture  funds  comes  under  scrutiny 


Continued  from  Page  1 
oversaw  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
drug-related  assets  seized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Cary  Copeland,  the  director  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Executive  Office 
for  Asset  Forfeiture,  told  LEN  that  the 
department  had  not  received  a com- 
plaint from  the  NYPD  on  the  diversion 
of  funds.  He  speculated  that  a check 
drawn  by  the  Justice  Department  was 
placed  in  a city-controlled  police  fund, 
at  which  point  the  money  is  "not  tied 
into  our  fund  anymore,”  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  city. 

Copeland  said  that  some  local  gov- 
ernments have  voiced  displeasure  over 
asset-forfeiture  proceeds  going  to  law 


enforcement  since  the  program  has 

grown  so  dramatically  since  it  began  in 

1985,  when  $27  million  in  cash  and 
property  was  seized.  In  1989,  about 
$580  million  in  property  and  assets  was 
seized.  Since  1986,  law  enforcement 
has  received  as  its  share  $400  million. 

“We  are  encountering  more  in- 
stances where  government  bodies  want 
their  share.  So  far,  we’ve  been  success- 
ful in  persuading  them  not  to  seek 
funds,”  he  said,  adding  the  whole  idea 
behind  the  fund  was  to  “foster  improved 
law  enforcement  cooperation." 

“Obviously,  if  we’re  giving  the 
money  to  the  cops  only  to  have  it  taken 
away  from  them  and  then  end  up  giving 
it  to  somebody  else,  that ’s  not  fostering 


cooperation,”  Copeland  said  The  Jus- 
tice Department  sees  the  fund  as  a way 
to  “reinvest  proceeds  from  forfeitures 
to  yield  more  forfeitures,"  he  added. 

In  a related  case,  ownership  of  an 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  ranch  used  as  a 
transfer  point  for  narcotics  shipments 
was  forfeited  to  the  Orange  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  October  1988, 
whereupon  the  Orange  County  Sher- 
iffs Department  made  plans  to  turn  the 
213-acre  property,  worth  about  $13 
million,  into  a multiagency  drug  en- 
forcement training  center  But  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  had  other  ideas,  and 
voted  last  January  to  sell  the  property, 
perhaps  to  a residential  developer 

“That  didn't  exactly  sit  well  with 


the  Federal  Government,"  said  Assis- 
tant Sheriff  Walter  Fath,  since  Federal 
agents  were  to  be  trained  at  the  facility 
as  well  Fath  said  the  property,  which 
includes  several  buildings,  was  the  first 
piece  of  land  seized  under  the  Govern 
ment’s  asset-forfeiture  program  back 
in  1985 

No  final  determination  has  yet  been 
made  on  the  fate  of  the  property  but 
Fath  said  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  directed  the  Sheriffs  Department 
to  seek  alternate  sites  for  iLs  proposed 
training  center.  And  no  decision  has 
been  made  on  what  the  county  might  d<  > 
with  money  from  the  land’s  sale 

Fath  said  there  has  been  “great 
movement"  by  localities  seeking  to  gain 


shares  of  proceeds  from  avset-forfei- 
turcs,  whichcould  ultimately  affect  law 
enforcement’s  ability  to  continue  ef- 
fective drug-enforcement  strategies. 
The  Sheriffs  Department,  which  heads 
the  Regional  Narcotics  Suppression 
program  that  involves  23  local  police 
departments  and  four  Federal  agencies, 
has  received  $57  million  in  cash  in  the 
past  three  years  from  asset  forfeitures. 
President  Bush  visited  the  county  last 

Apnl  to  present  a $4  2-million  check  to 

the  Sheriffs  Department 

The  money  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
department  has  been  so  successful  at 
drug  enforcement,  Fath  said,  “because 
we've  been  able  to  put  money  back  into 
fighting  narcotics." 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Drug  dealers  1 , Government  0 

“Who’s  responsible  for  losing  Washington.  DCs  short-lived  war  on  drugs?  Spin  The  Blame  is  now 
the  hottest  game  in  the  nation's  capital  as  the  Bush  Administration  prepares  to  admit  that  its  we'll-show- 
’em  effort  to  stamp  out  drugs  in  its  own  backyard  has  failed  miserably  Neither  drug  availability  nor  the 
number  of  drug-related  killings  in  this  bullet  riddled  city  have  declined  So  after  shutting  out  District 
officials  from  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  anti-drug  operation,  the  White  House  is  now  claiming 
the  city  is  respoasible  for  the  Feds’  failure.  Spin  control  — and  not  a policy  review  — is  the  object  of 
this  game:  The  Bash  Administration  is  trying  to  squirm  out  of  an  embarrassing  spot,  much  like  the 
schoolboy  who  sincerely  explains  that  his  dog  ate  his  homework  Yet  the  Administration  has  it  all 
wrong.  Even  the  best  anti-drug  program  ever  constructed  (and  this  one  certainly  wasn’t)  couldn't  solve 
Washington's  drug  problem  in  a year.  And  anyone  who  thought  as  much  is  a prime  candidate  for  drug 
screening.  What  the  White  House’s  emphasis  on  quick-fix  solutions  does  expose,  though,  is  how  little 
it  understands  how  drugs  gnaw  away  at  our  cities  When  drug  czar  William  Bennet  announced  an 
emergency  rescue  plan  for  Washington  last  year,  he  said  it  would  be  a ‘test  case.’  According  to  Bennett, 
Feds  in  white  hats  would  ride  into  town  and  deliver  the  District’s  good  citizens  from  the  murder  and 
mayhem  drugs  had  wrought  — as  well  as  from  the  wretched  local  government  that  had  apparently  lost 
control.  Bennett  ignored  the  city’s  request  for  more  police,  instead  offering  up  an  interagency  drug  task 
force,  a promise  of  more  prison  space  and  a piddling  number  of  outpatient  treatment  slots.  The  drug 
czar’s  reliance  on  law  enforcement  at  the  expense  of  treatment  and  education  foreshadowed  his  national 
drug  strategy.  As  Washington  goes,  so  goes  the  nation.  Now  that  this  rubber-band-and-chewing-gum 
approach  has  not  produced  overnight  success,  Bennett  is  point  ;ng  fingers.  Even  more  disturbing  is  that 
President  Bush  may  use  this  unhappy  ‘test  case'  as  a rationale  for  denying  cities  and  other  communities 
more  aid  to  fight  drugs.  What  folly.  The  real  value  of  a test  case  is  what  one  learns  from  it.  Find  the  weak 
spots  of  the  DC  program — such  as  lack  of  treatment  and  education — and  eliminate  them.  If  anything. 
Bush  should  be  using  the  anniversary  of  his  drugbusters  plan  to  assure  Americans  that  he  won't  bail  out 
when  the  going  gets  rough." 

— New  York  Newsday 
April  9.  1990 


Press  the  drug  war  to  help  fight  crime 

“The  drug  disease  has  left  us  vulnerable  to  another  infection — a crime  epidemic.  Burglaries,  robberies, 
murders  and  maimings  are  thriving  in  the  drug-weakened  society.  The  most  recent  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Report  says  that  we’re  far  from  finding  a cure.  Serioas  crimes  rose  in  1989  for  the  fifth  straight  year. 
The  number  of  reported  violent  crimes  rose  5 percent  in  1989  Murders  were  up  4 percent.  Property 
crimes  rose  2 percent . Illicit  drugs  bear  most  of  the  blame  for  this  crime.  No  community  — large  or  small 
— is  immune.  The  world  drug  trade  is  now  a vast  and  frightening  $500  billion-a-year  business.  The 
U.S.  A.  is  cooperating  with  other  ccntries  to  ease  the  drug  disease.  But  the  real  hope  for  a cure  is  curbing 
demand  here.  Some  people  would  like  you  to  think  it‘s  easy  — legalization.  Take  away  the  punishment, 
and  the  crime  disappears.  Simple.  Drug  war  won.  Disease  cured.  That’s  no  victory;  that’s  surrender 
Keeping  drugs  illegal  is  obviously  not  enough  to  innoculate  people  against  the  drug  disease.  But  it’s  a 
crucial  part  of  the  cure.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  calls  for  a thorough  education  about  the  lifetime  costs 
of  drugs.  It  calls  for  teaching  people  how  to  make  better  choices  and  making  sure  those  choices  are 
available.  It  calls  for  more  and  better  drug  treatment  facilities.  It  calls  for  continued  law  enforcement 
vigilance.  There  are  no  magic  bullets  to  cure  the  drug  disease.  The  best  medicine  for  this  problem  takes 
time  — and  is  often  the  hardest  to  swallow." 

— USA  Today 

April  11.1990 


Constantine: 

Legalization  talk 
couldn't  come  at 
a worse  time 


By  Thomas  A.  Constantine 

As  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Police,  I am  confounded  and  concerned  by  the 
recent  stand  some  prominent  people  have  taken 
advocating  the  legalization  of  drugs,  and  I feel 
compelled  to  present  my  personal  and  profes- 
sional views  on  the  subject. 

Legalization  proponents  argue  that  having 
drugs  readily  and  legally  available  will  not  result 
in  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  addicts. 
This  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  legal  sanctions 
against  drug  use  are  a significant  deterrent  to 
experimentation.  It  is  much  easier  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  experiment  with  drugs  when  obtain- 
ing them  requires  contact  with  criminals  who  are 
just  as  likely  to  assault  and  rob  you  as  they  are  to 
sell  you  drugs,  than  it  would  be  if  they  could  be 
obtained  from  a pharmacy,  convenience  store  or  a 
government  outlet 

Moreover,  if  experimentation  increases  be- 
cause of  easy  availability,  addiction  will  certainly 
increase,  with  the  most  tragic  addicts  being  the 
babies  who  are  bom  to  mothers  who  used  drugs 
while  pregnant.  Legalization  of  drugs  would  re- 
sult in  hundreds  more  addicted  babies  bom  every 
year  and  thousands  more  teen-age  and  adult  ad- 
dicts. 

Legalization  proponents  argue  that  legalizing 
drugs  will  eliminate  violent  battles  to  control  drug 
trafficking.  Unless  the  government  distributes  any 
and  all  drugs  to  whoever  wants  them,  in  whatever 
quantity  the  user  wants  (actions  that  even  the  most 
liberal  legalization  proponents  don’t  endorse), 
there  will  be  an  illicit  market  for  drugs,  and  that 
market  will  be  controlled  by  violent  criminals. 

Legalization  proponents  argue  that  legally 
selling  drugs  at  a government-regulated  low  price 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  addicts  to  commit 
crimes  in  order  to  finance  their  drug  purchases. 
The  current  glut  of  cocaine  has  driven  prices  to  the 
lowest  levels  in  history,  but  this  certainly  hasn’t 
eliminated  drug-related  prostitution,  burglary  and 
robbery.  No  matter  how  low  the  price,  an  addict 
with  no  source  of  legitimate  income  will  be  driven 
to  commit  crimes  to  obtain  the  money  to  buy 
drugs.  Furthermore,  crimes  committed  by  people 
under  the  influence  of  drugs — abuse,  neglect  and 
sexual  exploitation  of  children,  spouse  abuse, 
vehicular  assault,  and  homicide  — will  certainly 
increase  as  the  number  of  drug  users  and  addicts 
increases.  Legalization  proponents  argue  that  le- 
galizing drugs  would  allow  society  to  save  the 
money  spent  on  enforcing  drug  laws,  some  of 


which  would  be  used  to  expand  treatment  and  the 
rest  of  which  could  be  used  for  tax  reduction  or 
other  purposes.  Some  even  suggest  that  drugs 
could  be  taxed,  thus  becoming  a new  source  of 
revenue  for  the  State  (although  I am  at  a loss  to  see 
how  taxing  drugs  to  raise  revenue  is  consistent 
with  providing  them  to  addicts  at  a low  price). 
Arguing  that  legalizing  drugs  will  save  money 
ignores  the  increased  cost  of  treatment,  the  cost  of 
productivity  losses  and  accidents  caused  by  work- 
ers high  on  drugs,  and  the  increased  health  care 
costs  for  AIDS  and  other  drug-related  diseases. 
The  cost  of  AIDS  treatment  alone  threatens  to 
overwhelm  the  health-care  system,  and  drug  abuse 
is  currently  responsible  for  the  majority  of  new 
new  cases  of  AIDS  in  this  country. 

Legalization  proponents  argue  that  everything 
else  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Up  until  this  point, 
however,  our  efforts  have  been  directed  at  inter- 
diction of  supply  and  arrest  of  drug  traffickers. 
Interdiction  and  arrest  alone  will  not  eliminate  the 
drug  problem.  Along  with  law  enforcement’s 
multi-jurisdictional  attack  on  supply,  there  needs 
to  be  a concomitant  reduction  in  demand  through 
educational  efforts  and  a rejection  of  illegal  drug 
use  by  society. 

Increased  enforcement  anti-drug  abuse  educa- 
tion like  DARE  and  the  State  Police’s  LEARN 
and  Scared  Stiff  programs  are  working.  For  the 
first  time,  polls  show  that  drug  use  among  high 
school  students  is  declining.  More  importantly, 
the  attitude  of  high  school  and  grammar  school 
students  is  changing  to  intolerance  of  illegal  drug 
use.  Truly,  this  is  the  answer  to  those  who  say  we 
can  never  win  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  calls  for  legalization  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time.  We  are  finally  beginning  to  win 
battles.  Cooperative  law  enforcement  efforts 
among  Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  intensive  efforts  to  seize  the  assets  of 
illegal  drug  dealers  are  having  a major  impact  on 
illegal  drug  trafficking  Enforcement  alone  can- 
not win  the  war,  but  enforcement  is  essential  to 
contain  the  enemy,  just  as  treatment  is  essential  to 
aid  the  casualties,  while  we  expand  our  educa- 
tional efforts,  which  can  win  the  war. 

(Thomas  A.  Constantine  is  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Police.  He  currently  serves  as 
general  chairman  of  the  Division  of  State  and 
Provincial  Police  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.) 


Blow  off  steam: 

Law  enforcement,  crime  and  criminal  justice  are  subjects 
that,  like  politics  and  religion,  lend  themselves  neatly  to 
argument  and  debate.  Sound  off  on  the  issues  that  strike 
closest  to  home  for  you,  in  the  Forum  section  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Join  the  ranks  of  the  movers,  shakers 
and  policy-makers  whose  views  appear  regularly  on  this 
page. 

Let  your  colleagues  know  just  how  you  feel.  For  details 
about  submission  requirements,  please  call  the  editor  at 
(212)  237-8442. 
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one  can  say  it  could  have  almost  been  predicted.  For  at  least  the  past 
• decades  the  department  has  been  underfire from  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  groups  oxer  alleged  police  brutality.  There  htixe  been 
other  incidents  which,  while  not  the  attention- grabber  that  the 
Jackson  case  was  to  become,  have  / minted  to  police  misconduct, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  the  handling  of  complaints  from 
minority-group  residents. 

Another  hallmark  of  the  past  two  decades  in  Long  Beach  luis  been 
a rather  uneven  life  expectancy  for  police  chiefs.  One  chief  lasted 
about  10  years,  and  was followed  by  a chief  who  endured  one  rocky 
year  in  office.  The  department  then  went  outside  and  brought  in  a 
Los  Angeles  police  official  who  lasted  two  years.  Dien  came  another 
insider  xvlw  survived  nearly  seven  years  The  man  now  m the 
driver's  seat  is  Chief  Lawrence  Binkley,  who  none  to  Long  Beach 
in  1 987 following  a 27-year  career  with  the  LAPD. 

Binkley  says  frankly  that  his  two  immediate  prede t essors  were 
“beaten  up  pretty  badly  "for  mm  Ii  of  tlieir  tenure  by  the  Long  Beach 
police  union,  which  he  describes  as  “probably  the  most  powerful 
police  union  in  the  stale  of  California.  " According  to  some  polit  e 
officials,  the  union  has  often  hampered de/Hirtnienlal  investigations 
of police  misconduct  and  has  influenced  the  turnover  rate  of  police 
chiefs.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been  attributed  to  the  vertii  al  nature 
of  the  union,  which  has  included  superx  isorv  personnel  Binkley 
observes:  “Three  years  ago,  the  union  wasn't  just  sergeants  and 
lieutenants.  When  I first  got  here  n was  lieutenants,  commanders 
and  deputy  chiefs.  Everybody  was  in  the  union.  " 

That  is,  everybody  except  the  chief,  and  that  s why  Binkley  has 
joined  ranks  with  a number  of  fellow  California  chiefs  to  speak  am 


forcefully  for  legislation  to  ensure  tlua  police  chiefs  are  dismissed 
only  for  cause,  rather  than  as  a result  of  political  considerations. 

" Letting  chiefs  serve  at  the  fxihtical  whim  or  discretion  of  politi- 
cians is  not  a good  way  to  run  a police  organisation,  " he  says. 

On  top  of  the  continual  labor  troubles,  the  department  Binkley  took 
charge  of  three  years  ago  was  one  that  he  said  had  been  seriously 
neglected  for  15  years.  Previous  city  administrations  had  put  no 
resources  into  police  training , officers  were  not  even  allowed  to 
attend  the  FBI  Academv.  Little  if  any  attention  was  paid  to  planning 
and  research,  or  to  crime  analvsis.  Now.  with  the  help  of  a sympa- 
thetic and  supimrtive  city  gave  rnnumt.  Binkley  is  working  to  change 
that  pattern  of  neglect.  The  promotional  process  luis  been  changed 
to  include  assessment  centers,  and  Binkley  notes  with  evident 
satisfa’ction  tlun  this  is  one  of  the  first  promotioiutl  processes  that 
luis  mu  been  subjected  to  a court  challenge.  Training  is  now  a high 
priority,  and  new  programs  have  been  implemented  to  address  the 
need  for  improved  community  relations.  One  of  those  programs, 
called  Condui  t in  the  Community,  luis  brought  in  members  of  the 
His/xunc.  Asian,  black  and  gay  communities  as  resources  in  devel- 
oping anil  leaching  a " street  - related  " curriculum.  Another  train- 
ing initiative,  one  that  is  already  used  by  a number  of  other 
California  dc/xir/mcnls,  leaches  a system  called  Verbal  Judo,  in 
which  officers  are  shown  alteriuilives  to  escalating  street  confron- 
tations. Binkley  pulls  no  punches  in  assessing  the  program,  calling 
it  ~ the  most  successful  training  Long  Bench  luis  ever  had  " Ac- 
cording In  the  Chief,  the  training  has  resulted  in  “a  reduction  in 
personnel  lomplaints,  a reduction  in  law-suits,  a reduction  of 
conflict  on  the  street  mid  o reduction  of  use  of  force  by  officers.  * 

In  light  of  recent  department  history,  that  \v  no  small  payoff. 


"College  provides  a real 
advantage,  and  it's  a must  for 
leaders  in  law  enforcement,  but 
for  basic  level  police,  I'm  not  so 
sure  you  have  to  have  [it].  You 
have  to  have  basic  common 
sense  and  an  ability  to  deal 
with  the  community." 


Lawrence  L. 

Binkley 

Police  Chief  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Television  in  1989  had  no  shortage  of  so-called  “ real-life  " police 
shows, from  “Cops”  to  “Rescue  911.  " As  the  year  began,  however, 
the  nation  got  a close-up  look  at  an  unfolding  police  incident  that 
few  could  have  imagined  or  prepared  for.  The  incident  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif. . had  all  the  makings  of  a police  deportment  nightmare, 
and  seemed  to  typify  a number  of  major  concerns  tlun  face  law 
enforcement:  racism,  excessive  use  of  force,  legal  suits  aiul  counter- 
suits. cop  aguinsl  cop,  and  intense  luttional  media  scrutiny. 

On  January  14, 1989,  Don  Jackson,  a black  sergeant  on  leave  from 
the  Hawthorne  *Calif,  Police  Department,  conducted  a sting  opera- 
tion as  part  of  his  oxvn  investigation  into  claims  of  racially  tinged 
police  brutality  in  Southern  California.  That  sling  turned  into  a 
violent,  vulgar  confrontation  with  Long  Beach  police  officers  Mark 
Dickey  and  Mark  Ramsey.  A curavmi  of  three  vehicles  — one 
carrying  Jackson  and  an  off-duty  state  corrections  officer,  a KNBC- 
TV  van,  and  a third  observation  vehicle  — muj  put  together,  all  of 
the  vehicles  equipped  with  videotaping  gear.  Die  convoy  was 
proceeding  along  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  when  a fxilrol  car 
began  trailing  Jackson 's  car.  After  following  the  cars  for  nearly  u 
mile,  the  officers  pulled  Jackson  over  for  an  alleged  traffic  violation. 
The  videotape  showed  that  Jackson 's  ear  never  straddled  lanes. 
What  ir  did  show  was  Officer  Dickey  directing  a stream  of  profani- 
ties at  Jackson,  who  initially  refused  an  order  to  raise  lii.x  hands 
above  his  head.  When  he  finally  did  so,  the  officer  ranuned  Jackson 's 
head  through  a storefront  window.  The  secretly-made  videotape 
was  beamed  into  millions  of  living  rooms  on  the  national  evening 
news,  and  was  to  leave  a plethora  of  lawsuits  in  its  wake. 

While  the  Jackson  incident  is  but  a single  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Long  Beach  Police  Department,  with  the  advantage  of  hindsight 


I .aw  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  January  l989,your  depart- 
ment experienced  what  can  probably  be  best  described  as  a 
police  nightmare,  when  a black  police  sergeant  from  Hawthorne 
was  stopped  by  two  of  your  officers  and  subsequently  pushed 
through  a storefront  window.  The  incident,  which  was  secretly 
videotaped  and  broadcast  on  the  national  network  news,  was 
said  by  many  to  be  symptomatic  of  Long  Beach’s  longstanding 
problems  with  police  misconduct.  Have  you  implemented  any 
policies — sensitivity  programs,  perhaps  — since  that  incident? 

BINKLEY:  I can't  comment  on  the  incident  And,  I’m  a relatively 
new  chief  of  police.  I’ve  only  been  here  just  over  three  years  now 
So  I won't  say  there's  a correlation  between  things  we've  generated 
since  that  incident,  but  I'll  simply  say  that  we  continue  to  generate 
things  in  the  organization  in  the  way  of  training  and  change  of 


culture  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  There  have 
been  some  significant  training  initiated  in  the  last  year,  in  addition 
to  a whole  series  of  other  administrative  changes  that  have  been 
initiated  over  the  last  three  years. 

LEN:  Could  you  describe  some  of  those  training  initiatives  or 
administrative  changes  in  more  detail? 

BINKLEY  Some  of  the  things  that  have  been  most  successful  for 
us  is  that  we've  had  two  major  training  programs  this  last  year, 
which  are  currently  in  progress  One  is  what  they  tall  Verbal  Judo 
There's  this  academiciarv'practitioner  fellow  who  comes  in  and  docs 
an  outstanding  job  of  training  in  alternatives  to  escalation  to  vio- 
lence in  dealing  with  people  on  the  streets.  It  really  involves  a whole- 
senes  of  recommendations  and  techniques  that  this  man's  found 
successful  all  over  the  nation  in  detemng  violence  and  getting 
officers  to  understand  what  they're  going  to  be  dealing  with  in  the 
streets  and  to  better  deal  with  it  The  program  has  been  probably  the 


most  successful  training  program  Long  Beach  has  ever  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  administration  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  field  police  officers, 
who  really  love  it.  They  enjoy  it,  and  they're  reaping  the  benefits. 
Those  benefits,  to  the  police  officers  and  to  me,  arc  a reduction  in 
personnel  complaints,  a reduction  in  lawsuits,  a reduction  of  conflict 
on  the  street  and  a reduction  in  the  use  of  force  by  officers  That's 
a win  win  situation  lor  everybody 

The  second  program  we've  inili*aicd  is  what  we  call  Conduct  in 
the  Community  Wc'vc  met  with  various  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity and  advisory  groups  to  develop  a curriculum  that  would  be 
street-related  for  cops  and  the  people  we  deal  with  There  are 
representatives  of  the  Hispanic  community,  the  black  community, 
the  Asian  community,  and  the  gay  community,  that  have  blocks  of 
programs  to  talk  to  the  officers  about  intergroup  relations.  And  in 
that  same  program  wcdcal  with  criminal  law  and  search  and  seizure, 
optimistic  attitudes  and  how  to  deal  with  people  and  with  frustra- 
tions police  officers  must  deal  with  The  program's  been  extremely 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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" The  police  union  in 
Long  Beach  is 
probably  the  most 
powerful  police 
union  in  the  state 

of  California 

They  have  notches 
on  their  guns 
representing  chiefs 
they've  gotten 
rid  of. " 


Continued  from  Page  9 

successful,  here,  loo,  from  the  perspective  of  both  administrative 
and  line  officers,  who  have  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  best  training 
programs  they’ve  had.  So  both  of  these  programs  are  currently 
going  on  in  our  organization.  One  week  we  do  a class  of  about  30- 
35  officers  and  personnel  in  Verbal  Judo,  the  next  week  we  do  the 
Conduct  in  the  Community.  We  want  to  try  to  get  through  both  of 
these  training  programs  by  the  end  of  this  year  What  they  seem  to 
do  is  get  us  closer  to  the  community. 

LEN:  Who  is  providing  this  training? 

BINKLEY:  What  we've  found  to  be  most  successful  for  us  is  to 
bring  in  outsiders.  As  I mentioned,  there ‘s  an  academician  whodoes 
the  Verbal  Judo.  He  comes  from  Texas  and  has  taught  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Department,  he's  now  contracting  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  and  he’s  just  a very,  very 
capable  fellow.  The  Conduct  in  the  Community  program  comes 
from  members  of  the  community. 

LEN : And  you  have  noticed  a drop  in  civilian  complaints  against 
officers  that  can  be  traced  to  these  programs? 

BINKLEY:  Yes  The  NAACP  announced  in  the  latter  part  of 
December  that  they  had  fewer  complaints  about  the  Police  Depart- 
ment than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Long  Beach.  The  citizen 
complaints  we  take  are  lower  than  they  have  been.  Our  lawsuits  last 
year  were  less  than  they  have  been  in  10  years.  Use  of  force  is  down 
significantly, 

Policy  in  practice 

LEN:  After  the  Jackson  incident,  you  conducted  a kind  of  in- 
house  “sting”  operation  of  your  own  that  led  to  the  investigation 
of  three  supervisors  who  had  mishandled  complaints  of  police 
misconduct  At  the  time  you  said  publicly  that  you  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  findings  of  the  sting  because  you  had  strongly 
defended  the  department  against  allegations  of  mishandled 
complaints.  Do  you  now  feel  that  things  are  better  with  respect 
to  intake  of  citizen  complaints?  And,  more  fundamentally,  w hat 
prompted  you  to  conduct  this  sting  in  the  first  place? 

BINKLEY:  I've  done  a series  of  different  audits  in  the  last  three 
years.  One  of  the  audits  I’ve  done,  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
Jackson  incident,  had  to  do  with  feedback  I’d  received  for  at  least  a 
year  from  the  community,  specifically  from  the  NAACP,  that  our 
supervisors  were  not  taking  complaints  when  they  were  called  in  or 
brought  in  to  the  desk.  They  were  simply  ushering  the  people 
outside.  I reiterated  a policy  to  all  of  our  managers  and  supervisors 
for  at  least  1 8 months  that  we  take  complaints  if  there’s  an  allegation 
of  misconduct.  So  it  was  simply  to  validate  that  the  order  was  being 
complied  with,  and  in  several  cases  it  was  not.  That's  why  we 
initiated  complaints  on  the  supervisors. 

LEN:  At  that  time  there  were  also  some  sexual-harassment  suits 
filed  by  several  females  that  resulted  in  disciplinary  measures 
against  officers.  Can  you  discuss  those  cases? 

BINKLEY.  I won't  talk  about  specific  cases,  but  what  I will  say  is 
that  shortly  after  I arrived  here  three  years  ago,  there  were  some 
ladies  who  came  to  me  and  complained  about  misconduct  that  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  As  we  initiated  complaints,  it 
seemed  to  grow  and  blossom.  More  ladies  came  forward  and  more 
investigations  were  initiated,  so  there  was  a series  of  roughly  10 
different  complaints  which  were  categorized  as  sexual  harassment. 


They  were  investigated,  discipline  was  initiated  on  about  10  differ- 
ent cases,  and  several  lawsuits  were  initiated  by  the  ladies.  There  are 
currently  a couple  of  Federal  lawsuits  about  that. 

LEN:  Were  the  complainants  female  officers? 

BINKLEY:  Yes,  and  civilians  too. 

In  unions  there  is  strength 

LEN:  These  issues  speak  In  general  terms  to  union-management 
relations,  and  of  course  in  Long  Beach  the  police  union  includes 
sergeants  and  lieutenants,  which  must  complicate  things  at  least 
a little.  How  do  you  handle  the  relationship  with  the  union? 

BINKLEY  The  police  union  in  Long  Beach  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  police  union  in  the  state  of  California.  They’re  very  deeply 
involved  in  politics  and  the  community  The  relationship  for  about 
the  last  10  years,  through  several  chiefs,  has  been  terrible.  Today, 
it’s  probably  the  best  it’s  been  in  10  years.  We  have  a working 
relationship,  a brand  new  contract,  and  we're  starting  to  get  along 
better  than  we  had  been.  Three  years  ago,  the  union  wasn’t  just 
sergeants  and  lieutenants;  when  I first  got  here  it  also  included 
lieutenants,  commanders  and  deputy  chiefs.  Everybody  was  in  the 
union.  As  the  conflict  got  more  vigorous,  the  deputy  chiefs  and  all 
but  one  of  the  commanders  dropped  out,  several  of  the  lieutenants 
have  dropped  out,  as  well  as  a couple  of  sergeants.  It  would  be  illegal 
for  me  to  foster  such  a dropout,  but  there  is  movement  in  the 
organization  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  think  there  is  a dichot- 
omy between  labor  and  management  and  they  should  be  separated. 

LEN:  On  a practical  level,  how  could  such  a union  work  while 
including  all  the  ranks  you  mentioned? 

BINKLEY:  Well,  it  didn’t;  it’s  pretty  obvious  by  all  the  complaints 
and  the  relationship  with  the  community  and  the  sexual  harassment. 

LEN:  Did  the  inclusion  of  higher  ranks  in  the  union  create  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  supervisors  to  act  on  complaints? 

BINKLEY  There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  When  lieutenants  are 
involved  in  a union,  there’s  a reluctance  to  initiate  disciplinary 
action  against  other  union  members. 

LEN:  Some  would  argue  that  unions  become  strong  in  response 


to  bad  management. . . . 

BINKLEY:  That’s  true,  and  I think  this  is  a real  good  example  of 
exactly  that  thing.  Actually,  let  me  call  it  weak  management.  The 
Long  Beach  Police  Department  was  neglected  for  about  1 5 years  - 
not  enough  resources,  not  enough  attention,  not  enough  training. 
And  what  happens  when  you  do  that  is  you  build  up  a very  strong 
union. 

LEN:  Conversely,  can  better,  stronger,  more  effective  manage- 
ment make  the  union  less  tough  on  you  than  it  has  been  on  your 

predecessors? 

BINKLEY:  Well,  you  know,  they’ve  been  real  tough  on  me.  They 
have  notches  on  their  guns  representing  chiefs  they’ve  gotten  rid  of. 
But  for  me,  what’s  nice  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  about  10  years  the 
City  Manager  and  City  Council  have  unanimously  supported  the 
chief,  and  the  community  is  very  strongly  supportive  of  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  organization  that  have  been  very  productive.  The 
latest  labor  contract  isoneof  those  things  that’s  very  lucrative  for  the 
labor  union  and  the  employees,  so  right  now  — and  I have  my 
fingers  crossed  — we  have  an  outstanding  relationship,  a great  new 
contract,  and  I think  there’s  a real  potential  of  Long  Beach  finally 
having  labor  peace. 

LEN:  No  doubt  a blessing. . . . 

BINKLEY  Oh  yeah,  and  more  for  the  chief  than  anybody  else. 

Making  up  for  neglect 

LEN:  When  you  took  over,  there  was  no  planning,  no  research, 
no  crime  analysis.  Have  you  put  any  of  these  functions  into 
operation? 

BINKLEY  When  I say  the  place  has  been  neglected  for  about  15 
years,  it  really  had  been.  There  was  no  planning  and  research  unit, 
there  was  no  crime  analysis  unit,  there  was  a manual  that  was  last 
printed  in  1977  that  nobody  had  copies  of.  About  a year  and  a half 
ago  we  did  our  first  gun  inventory  in  the  history  of  this  department, 
and  found  about  seven  machine  guns  missing  These  are  just  things 
that  come  to  mind  about  neglect  of  an  organization  that’s  had  too 


much  labor  conflict  for  years  and  years.  So  if  you  put  all  that  together 
and  you  start  working  on  them,  you  say,  “Okay,  we  need  a crime 
analysis  unit,  we  need  a larger  traffic  team  that  works  by  selective 
enforcement  techniques,  we  need  some  planning  and  research.”  For 
instance,  as  of  a few  years  ago  our  officers  weren’t  allowed  to  train 
with  other  agencies.  Since  1977  they  weren’t  allowed  to  train  with 
the  FBI.  We’ve  now  started  training  with  the  FBI  and  other  agencies 
again.  We’ve  started  to  bring  in  some  new  techniques  and  a lot  of 
good  ideas.  The  fortunate  thing  for  me  is  that  the  quality  of  people 
in  the  Long  Beach  Police  Department  is  outstanding.  It 's  just  that  the 
organization  has  been  neglected  in  terms  of  resources  and  other 
things.  Generally  speaking,  though,  I think  the  future  for  law 
enforcement  out  here  is  a great  deal  more  training  in  techniques  and 
community  interaction. 

LEN:  Why  were  officers  barred  from  training  with  the  FBI? 

BINKLEY:  For  some  reason  the  city  management  had  decided  it 
was  a waste  of  money  and  resources  to  allow  them  to  do  that,  so  they 
didn’t  get  to  do  it.  We  started  that  immediately.  The  new  City 
Manager  actually  encouraged  us  to  do  it,  and  wanted  us  to  train 
more,  so  there  is  more  training  going  on  in  this  organization  now 
than  there  has  been  in  15  years.  We  train  with  everybody  now.  The 
fortunate  thing  for  me  was  that  the  chief  before  me  was  a good  guy, 
too.  He  was  a very  sharp,  intelligent  fellow  who  had  been  beaten  up 
a lot  by  labor  unions.  I got  some  pretty  good  perceptions  from  him 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  city.  The  chief  before  him  was  a guy 
from  LAPD  who  lasted  about  two  years.  I got  some  good  informa- 
tion from  him  as  well.  The  other  chiefs  gave  me  some  good 
information  on  successes  and  failures  and  on  conflict  with  labor. 

LEN:  It  was  reported  that  over  the  past  25  years  there  have  been 
five  chiefs  in  Long  Beach,  which  is  not  too  bad  an  average  tenure 
over  all. . . . 

BINKLEY:  Well,  they  had  one  for  a long  time.  I think  he  was  here 
about  10  or  so  years.  After  him  there  was  one  who  lasted  a year,  then 
they  had  some  problems,  including  the  indictment  of  a deputy  chief, 
and  they  brought  in  an  outsider.  Then  they  brought  in  an  LAPD  guy 
who  lasted  two  years  and  got  beaten  up  pretty  badly.  The  next  chief 
was  an  insider  and  I guess  he  lasted  about  seven  years,  but  was  just 
beaten  up  on  for  six  and  a half  of  those  years.  It  was  terrible.  The 
guy’s  got  an  ulcer  now.  That’s  politics,  I guess. 

LEN:  Notwithstanding  improvements  in  labor-management 


relations  up  to  this  point,  was  the  strength  of  the  union  at  the 
time  of  your  appointment  enough  to  hamper  your  ability  to 
manage? 

BINKLEY  There’s  no  doubt  they  have  a major  influence  on  the 
organization,  now  as  well  as  three  years  ago,  that  has  to  be  dealt  with 
by  any  police  chief  or  city  manager  or  mayor  or  City  Council. 

LEN:  Last  May  it  was  reported  that  the  City  of  Long  Beach  had 
hired  a private  detective  to  investigate  charges  of  misconduct 
against  top  police  officials,  including  a deputy  chief.  Can  you 
talk  about  w hat  prompted  this  action,  and  how  the  investigation 
went? 

BINKLEY : That’s  involved  in  a lot  of  litigation  too,  and  it’s  a long, 
involved  thing  I really  wish  I could  tell  you  about  that,  but  it  has  to 
do  with  a high-ranking  officer  that  I had  to  get  rid  of  shortly  after  I 
got  here,  who  had  made  some  allegations.  We  investigated  those 
and  found  them  to  be  unfounded,  and  I recommended  to  the  City 
Manager  that  because  someone  might  perceive  us  not  to  be  objec- 
tive, please  bring  in  somebody  else  to  investigate  me  and  my 
investigation.  So  hedid  hire  two  outside  investigators  tocomeinand 
investigate  the  incident  and  see  how  I handled  it,  as  I had  requested, 
and  we  understand  that  they  said  everything  was  appropriate. 

Watching  the  watchers 

LEN:  Long  Beach  voters  have  approved  a measure  to  establish 
a civilian  review  board  for  complaints  of  police  misconduct. 
What  will  the  structure  and  operation  of  that  board  look  like? 

BINKLEY:  Well,  it  was  just  recently  approved,  and  the  City 
Council  is  developing  the  structure  right  this  minute  I don't  know 
how  it’s  going  to  turn  out  I suspect  it  will  be  pretty  close  to  the  kind 
of  system  where  each  councilman  nominates  somebody  and  they  sit 
on  the  police  review  board  under  a review  board  director.  They  and 
some  investigators  will  investigate  outside- initiated  complaints 

LEN:  There  are  a few  schools  of  thought  w hen  it  comes  to  police 
review  boards.  Some  chiefs  feel  that  it  inhibits  their  ability  to 
manage  and  to  discipline,  and  that  if  the  public  has  confidence 
in  their  department  and  its  chief,  he  should  be  allowed  to  handle 


"The  fortunate  thing  is  that  the  quality  of  people  in  the 
department  is  outstanding.  It's  just  that  the  organization 
has  been  neglected  in  terms  of  resources. " 
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matters.  Conversely,  some  chiefs  express  a preference  for  a 
review  board,  so  that  no  one  can  accuse  management  of  w alking 
away  from  outside  complaints.  Where  would  you  line  up  in  a 
philosophical  split  like  that? 

BINKLEY  I think  every  chief  has  to  make  his  or  her  own  decisions. 
The  particulars  in  our  city  are  that  if  I had  the  money  I wouldn’t  put 
it  into  a police  review  board.  However,  we  really  don't  have 
anything  to  hide,  and  they’re  welcome  to  come  in  and  look  at 
anything  we're  doing.  So  it  really  doesn't  bother  me  at  all,  other  than 
that  I wish  I had  the  money  for  other  resources.  But  I think  what 
you'll  find  is  the  bad  thing  is  that  the  majority  of  the  populace 
supported  that,  therefore  they  haven't  got  a lot  of  faith  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Long  Beach  Police  Department.  That's  one  indicator.  The 
good  part,  at  least,  is  that  there  will  probably  be  a lot  of  public  review 
of  the  organization  and  its  complaints  now,  and  I think  what  they'll 
find  is  that  it’s  in  pretty  good  shape.  That’ll  be  healthy  So  I have  no 
objection  to  it. 

LEN:  Did  you  take  any  public  position  on  the  matter  before  it 
came  up  for  a vote? 

BINKLEY:  No.  Since  it  was  on  the  ballot,  as  a public  official  I 
couldn't  take  a position  for  or  against.  But  I really  didn't  have  any 
strong  feelings  either  way.  If  the  citizens  want  it,  we’ll  support  it. 

Fire  at  will 

LEN:  The  California  Police  Chiefs  Association  has  been  seeking 
legislative  support  for  a measure  that  would  ensure  that  police 
chiefs  are  fired  for  cause  and  not  as  the  result  of  political 
considerations.  How  would  you  stand  on  such  a measure? 

BINKLEY : Well,  the  bill  is  still  in  the  legislative  process,  and  I think 
that’s  probably  the  most  important  issue  in  policing  in  California,  if 
not  in  the  nation.  It  really  is,  and  I’ve  spoken  on  that  a couple  of 
times.  If  there's  anything  that’s  critical  to  the  quality  of  policing  in 
the  nation,  it’s  got  to  be  having  some  job  security  for  a chief.  Letting 
chiefs  serve  at  the  political  whim  or  discretion  of  politicians  is  not 
a good  way  to  nin  a police  organization.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  police  union  has  Civil  Service  protection  and  strong 
political  involvement  and  support  and  legal  sanctions  against  any- 
body who  interferes  with  union  activity  A police  chief  has  no  union 
and  has  no  rights  to  his  job,  and  I think  it's  crucial  that  they  look  at 
this  issue  all  over  the  nation. 

LEN:  We’ve  spoken  with  one  of  your  fellow  police  executives 
who  believes  that  if  you  can't  get  along  with  your  city  manager, 
your  mayor  or  your  county  government,  then  you  might  as  well 
pack  it  in  because  you  will  be  rendered  functionally  ineffec- 
tive. . . . 

BINKLEY:  Well.  I disagree  I’m  not  saying  that  you  can’t  get  along, 
but  this  legislation  is  saying  that  there  should  be  a cause  for  firing 
somebody.  It’s  great  that  he  can  live  in  that  atmosphere,  but  I’m 
saying  to  chiefs  all  over  the  nation  that  it’s  not  fair,  and  not  true.  If 
you  think  about  the  job-security  issue,  and  who  would  be  against  it, 
police  unions  wouldn’t  want  it,  a city  manager  or  city  council 
wouldn’t  want  it.  The  only  people  who  would  want  it  are  the  chiefs, 
and  it’s  pretty  obvious  why.  It’s  interesting,  too,  that  the  only  time 
you  can  really  talk  about  it  is  when  you  don’t  need  it  at  that  moment. 
If  I were  in  trouble  with  the  City  Manager  or  the  City  Council,  I’d 
have  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  because  they’d  be  saying,  "The  only 
reason  he’s  talking  about  job  security  is  because  he’s  in  trouble. ” 
There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I have  150-percent  support  from 
my  City  Manager,  the  Mayor  and  the  Council,  but  I still  think  it's  a 
big  issue.  If  the  Council  changes  tomorrow,  then  I'm  here  at  their 
will,  whether  I’ve  done  a good  job  or  not.  The  bill  in  the  Assembly 
simply  says  that  there  has  to  be  a reason  uther  than  politics  That’s 
pretty  reasonable  to  me. 

LEN:  How  is  the  legislation  faring  in  California? 

BINKLEY  I really  don’t  know.  I’m  optimistic.  I have  tried  to 
indicate  to  our  legislator  that  I support  it  and  I think  several  chiefs 
here  do.  I don’t  think  you  realize  how  crucial  an  issue  that  is.  It  really 
is  critical.  I mean,  if  you  really  think  about  it,  who  cares  about  a 
chief?  The  city  managers  and  city  councils  don't  want  it,  the  cops 
don't  want  it,  the  unions  don't  want  it.  Only  the  chiefs  care  about  it 
I think  the  most  successful  chiefs  are  Civil  Service  chiefs  Look  at 
Daryl  Gates.  You  think  there  would  be  a difference  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  that  Police  Department  if  he  were  an  “at-will”  chief1 
I think  there  would  be  some  major  problems  in  that  organization. 

LEN:  Since  you  mentioned  Los  Angeles,  that  suggesLs  another 
issue,  that  of  gang-related  violence.  What  are  the  current  di- 
mensions of  the  gang  problem  in  your  city,  and  how  are  you 
interacting  with  other  agencies  to  deal  with  it? 


BINKLEY  Wc  work  real  closely  with  the  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  one  of  our  task  forces,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  todo  with 
gangs  and  narcotic  enforcement.  We  work  with  the  Sheriffs  De- 
partment and  the  L.A.  Police  Department.  But  there  is  a major 
problem  in  this  region,  not  just  in  this  county,  with  gangs  and  gang 
violence  and  narcotics 

LEN:  The  LAPD’s  response  to  gang  crime  has  included  a series 
of  sweeps  to  round  up  gang  members  and  their  associates  — a 
tactic  that  Sheriff  Sherman  Block  has  said  he  does  not  prefer. 
What  are  your  feelings  on  gang  sweeps? 

BINKLEY:  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  sweeps.  If  you 
have  task  forces  that  target  selective  groups  for  enforcement  — lor 
instance,  gangs  or  narcotics  users  or  recidivists  — well,  thut  works. 
It  would  be  nice  if  you  didn't  have  to  do  sweeps  or  task  forces,  and 
you  could  simply  say,  “You  work  gangs  from  now  on.”  But  I think 
it's  just  a manpower  deployment  technique  where  you  say,  “I  cannot 
put  100  officers  on  gangs  all  the  lime,  but  I can  pul  souk-  together 
for  60  days.” 

Assessment  investment 

LEN:  Your  background  includes  extensive  work  in  the  area  of 
assessment.  In  an  optimal  sense,  how  would  assessment  centers 
work  for  law  enforcement  personnel,  and  on  what  levels  would 
it  be  appropriate  for  a police  agency  to  use  assessment? 

BINKLEY  It  all  depends  on  the  agency.  For  my  agency.  I think 
there's  a strong  preference  for  assessment  centers.  An  assessment 
center  could  simply  be  described  by  several  people,  including 
myself,  as  a more  job-related  testing  process.  In  other  words,  if  you 


have  a series  of  problems  in  your  organization  that  need  to  be  dealt 
with  by  your  leaders,  it's  interesting  to  see  how  they  would  deal  with 
those.  The  first  time  we  tested  in  this  organization  using  an  assess- 
ment center  was  for  lieutenants,  and  we  came  out  with  what’s  been 
described  by  our  managers,  and  what  I would  describe  as  the  most 
accurate  testing  process.  These  were  the  best  leaders  wc  had.  The 
guys  and  one  gal  who  came  out  on  (op  of  the  list  for  lieutenaht  arc 
the  best  leaders  I've  seen  anywhere.  The  testing  process  validated 
itself.  If  I could  have  sat  down  and  said,  "I  think  these  people  should 
be  promoted  to  lieutenant,”  that's  the  way  it  would  come  out.  So  for 
me.  it’s  just  great,  and  these  are  great  people.  I think  so,  and  the 
candidates  themselves  recognize  that  Joe  Dokes  is  a better  candidate 
than  anybody  else,  so  they  validated  it  and  the  troops  know  that  these 
are  good  people 

LEN:  Is  it  better  to  have  an  outside  assessor  conduct  the  process, 
rather  than  in-house  stafT? 

BINKLEY:  There’s  a lot  of  personnel  departments  that  profess  to 
having  a great  deal  of  knowledge  about  assessment  centers,  but  I 
haven’t  found  many  that  do.  They’d  like  to  learn  it,  and  they  like  to 
toy  with  it,  but  I have  a lot  more  assurance  with  an  outside  vendor 
who  does  these  assessments  all  the  time  and  nothing  but  these 
asse.ssments.  I like  the  ones  who  come  in  and  really  have  good, 
validated,  job-related  process.  I think  there’s  an  edge  there  that  they 
should  have. 

LEN:  How  well  do  assessment  centers  hold  up  against  potential 
court  challenges  regarding  affirmative  action  and  job  bias? 

BINKLEY  Well.  I can’t  say  how  it  would  in  most  jurisdictions,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  first  processes  we’ve  had  here  that  wasn’t 
challenged-  The  candidate  groups  said,  “Yeah,  this  is  a gixid 
process,  and  we  like  it.’’ 

LEN:  Sonoonelscomplainingabout  thefairnessofthe  process? 
BINKLEY  Not  at  all. 

LEN:  How  long  a process  are  we  talking  about? 

BINKLEY  It  was  a series  of  things  that  lasted  over  two  or  three 
months  and  you  had  a one-day  senes  of  exercises  plus  a one-day 
wnting  exercise.  It  was  a total  of  three  days  of  different  exercises. 

LEN:  Patterns  of  immigration  to  this  country  and  internal 
migration  within  the  country  are  changing  the  demographics  of 


your  region.  How  Ls  your  community  changing,  and  what  are 
you  doing  to  keep  up  with  that? 

BINKLEY:  The  change  is  essentially  is  that  various  minority 
groups  are  enlarging.  For  instance,  there's  u much  larger  Asian 
group  than  there  has  been  before,  with  the  addition  of  Cambodians 
und  Vietnamese.  The  Hispanic  group  is  also  growing  significantly 
What  we’ve  done  is  to  form  three  advisory  groups  about  three  years 
ago  — one  is  black,  one  is  Asian  and  one  is  Hispanic  — to  work  with 
these  minority  imputations  We’ve  ulso  included  minority  hinng  in 
our  goals,  and  the  last  two  academy  classes  we've  had  have  been  50 
percent  minority,  to  try  to  get  purity  with  the  community  Wc  have 
included  more  interest  in  affirmative  action  in  our  promotional 
process,  and  as  recently  as  a month  ago  we  promoted  a black  deputy 
chief,  which  we  hadn't  had  As  I mentioned,  wc  also  developed  that 
course.  Conduct  in  the  Community,  where  we've  asked  blacks, 
Hispamcs.  Asians  and  gays  to  come  in  and  talk  to  cops  about  their 
perceptions  of  the  community.  Our  oral  boards  for  basic-level 
supervisors,  for  perceptions  of  promoiubility,  include  minorities 
who  participate  in  the  selection  process.  So  we’ve  done  a great  deal. 

LEN:  A number  of  depart  incuts  across  the  country  are  moving 
toward  community-oriented  or  problem-oriented  policing.  Are 
you  in  there  with  them? 

BINKLEY  It’s  just  fantastic  We  sturted  on  this  about  six  or  seven 
months  ago,  because  I think  it’s  really  the  future  of  policing  It  has 
todo  not  only  with  affirmative  uction and  relating  totheconuuunily, 
but  really  working  ;ls  a part  of  the  community.  However,  there  have 
been  so  many  issues  in  this  organization  in  (he  last  year  thut  it’s 
going  slow  The  organization  really  hadn't  gotten  involved  in  the 
community  for  so  many  years  that  it's  not  like  we're  dragging  our 


feet,  but  just  going  slow  We're  moving  lurwurd,  (hough. 

LKN:  Some  people  say  there  are  definitional  problems  with  the 
term  community-oriented  policing.  What  docs  it  mean  to  you? 

BINKLEY  I think  it's  a very  nebulous  term.  The  concept,  though, 
is  very  simply  working  with  the  community  on  problems.  That's  not 
just  the  street  cops  Everybody  in  the  organization  is  really  working 
with  the  community  Wc  started  with  prohlenv -oriented  policing  and 
identified  some  problem  areas  where  we’re  working  with  several 
elements  of  city  government  and  the  community  to  work  out  those 
particular  problems  indifferent  neighborhoods  It  lakes  into  account 
a whole  range  of  issues.  starting  with  narcotics,  and  then  moving 
into  health  problems,  building  code  problems,  graffiti  problems, 
cleaning  up,  parking  on  lawns,  a whole  series  ol  issues  touching  on 
the  quality  of  life  in  a community  It  s just  very  slow  going. 

LEN:  Given  your  city’s  recent  history  of  police  problems  and 
the  current  pattern  of  changing  demographics,  how  would  you 
say  the  Police  Department  stacks  up  when  it  comes  to  budget- 
ing? 

BINKLEY  I think  every  city  has  budget  problems,  but  we’re 
fortunate  in  having  a lot  of  support  from  the  Mayor,  the  Council  and 
the  City  Manager  on  almost  unlimited  training,  the  newest  and  best 
equipment  anywhere  that  can  be  obtained,  including  cars,  cellular 
phones,  stalc-of  the  art  radios.  We’re  kind  of  blessed  that  way  Wc 
generally  get  somewhere  from  5 to  6 percent  pay  raises  every  year, 
and  good  benefits  I know  my  peers  aren't  doing  as  well,  but  I can’t 
complain.  That  doesn't  mean  I can  go  in  and  add  50  officers  this 
year,  but  I anticipate  adding  about  30,  and  that's  pretty  good. 

LEN:  l)o  your  entry-level  requirements  include  a minimum 
college  education? 

Bl NKLEY : No,  and  I 'm  not  so  sure  we  need  college  education  How 
does  that  grab  you?  I think  college  provides  a real  advantage,  and  I 
think  it’s  a must  for  leaders  in  la\&  enforcement,  but  I think  for  basic- 
level  police  — after  all,  not  everybody  can  be  the  leaders  — I'mnot 
sure  you  have  to  have  college.  I think  you  have  to  have  basic 
common  sense  and  an  ability  to  deal  with  the  community  Some  of 
the  candidates  who  have  turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful 
policemen  are  people  who  had  trouble  in  high  school  — maybe  they 
just  barely  got  by.  or  had  trouble  in  one  area  or  another  But  they 
turned  out  to  be  outstanding  street  cops.  There's  a difference  there 
I think  college  is  invaluable  for  leaders,  but  I don’t  think  it's  a 
prerequisite  for  basic  policing  That  ought  to  scare  some  people 


"If  there's  anything  critical  to  the  quality  of  policing,  it's  got 
to  be  job  security  for  a chief.  Letting  chiefs  serve  at  political 
whim  is  not  a good  way  to  run  an  organization. " 
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Cutting  crime  rates . 


Federal  budget  axe  may  chop  down  UCR 


Continued  from  Page  I 

Patrick  Fitzsimons  of  Seattle,  who  chatnv 
the  IACP’s  Uniform  Crime  Records 
Committee  and  is  chairman  of  the  FBI's 
UCR  Advisory  Board,  said  that  IACP 
members  arc  “stunned"  by  the  news. 

“They're  not  going  to  let  this  just 
happen,"  he  told  LEN  “Not  while  wc'rc 
talking  about  billions  of  dollars  to  (bail 
out]  savings  and  loans  or  hundreds  of 
millions  going  to  this  foreign  country 
or  that.  We’re  not  talking  about  a great 
deal  of  money  [being  saved]  here." 

Premier  Strategy-Making  Tool 

He  called  the  UCR  the  “premier 
tool"  used  by  law  enforcement  officials 
to  formulate  strategies  and  tactics 
against  emerging  crime  trends.  “The 
data.  ..is  not  something  that  can  be  par 
ccled  out  to  some  private  computer 
firm  and  it  can’t  be  done  with  more 
efficiency  and  integrity  than  it's  being 
done  [by  the  FBI],"  Fitzsimons  insisted. 

Fitzsimons  urged  that  Federal  offi- 
cials take  a long,  hard  look  at  the  effects 
of  the  OMB  directive  and  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollingsdeficit-reductionact 
on  the  nation's  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies — and  consider  issuing  waivers 
that  would  save  programs  like  the  UCR 
from  being  gutted  by  the  provisions. 

“We’re  faced  with  a crime  wave, 
we’re  faced  with  a crack  epidemic,  wc 
have  people  talking  about  a war  on 
drugs  and  they’re  striking  at  our  ability 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  to 
strategic  and  to  use  tactics  It’s  hypo- 
critical. I think  the  FBI  does  a very 
tough,  difficult,  complicated  and  thank 
less  job,  and  the  worth  of  these  pro- 
grams is  often  overlooked,  but  [they] 
are  absolutely  vital  to  our  work  in  the 
streets,”  Fitzsimons  said. 

Arapahoe  County,  Colo.,  Sheriff 
Patrick  J Sullivan  Jr.,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Committee 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  FBI’s  UCR 


Policy  Board,  said  the  board  will  lobby 
Congress  for  funding  to  continue  the 
programs  affected  by  the  provisions. 
Already,  he  noted,  the  implementation 
of  the  NCIC2000  project  has  been 
delayed  for  two  years  and  its  software 
design  risks  becoming  outdated  if  the 


"The  FBI  does 
a very  tough, 
difficult, 
complicated 
and  thankless 
job,  and  the 
worth  of  these 
programs 
is  often 
overlooked, 
but  [they]  are 
absolutely  vital 
to  our  work  in 
the  streets. " 

Seattle  Police  Chief 
Patrick  Fitzsimons 


project  is  left  on  hold  much  longer 
“Law  enforcement  is  a local  issue,  a 
local  activity.  But  crime  does  not  nec- 
essarily respect  jurisdictional  bounda- 
ries," he  said,  and  the  NCIC  system 
allows  for  more  coordination  between 
jurisdictions.  If  NCIC  “crashes,"  Sulli- 
van predicts  "a  tremendous  loss  in  the 


ability  of  American  law  enforcement  to 
deal  with  crime  " 

Groping  in  the  Void 

Sullivan  said  the  loss  of  the  UCR 
program  would  leave  law  enforcement 
with  “no  grasp  of  how  to  analyze  crime 
and  how  best  to  respond  to  it  with  our 
limited  resources"  and  would  create  "a 
void  of  information  that  will  prevent  us 
from  correctly  and  strategically  deploy- 
ing what  resources  we  have  to  be  more 
effective  " The  UCR  program,  he  noted, 
identifies  “various  crime  trends  so  that 
we  can  properly  respond  to  crime  in  our 
communities,  our  streets  and  our  na- 
tion." 

Sullivan  said  that  Congress  could 
come  through  with  funding  once  it  I earns 
how  adversely  law  enforcement  would 
be  affected  by  the  loss  of  programs 
brought  about  by  forced  reductions  in 
FBI  staff.  “I  think  they'll  see  that  they're 
properly  maintained  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,"  he  said. 

Representative  Schumer  already  has 
expressed  his  concern  about  the  situ- 
ation in  a letter  to  Attorney  General 
Dick  Thornburgh,  and  urged  President 
Bush  to  "intervene  personally  to  pre- 
vent these  cutbacks." 

“The  implementation  of  the  Hate 
Crimes  legislation  will  be  severely 
hampered  if  the  staff  responsible  for 
administering  the  law  at  the  FBI  is 
reduced,"  Schumer  said,  adding  that  if 
this  occurs,  Bush's  signing  of  the  long- 
sought  hate-crimes  legislation  “will  be 
little  more  than  an  empty  gesture." 

Waiver  Would  Be  Considered 

There  is  hope  that  the  FBI  programs 
can  be  saved,  said  Wilson,  but  action 
must  be  taken  quickly  because  the  FBI 
has  only  until  September  to  cut  staffing 
in  compliance  with  the  budget  direc- 
tives An  OMB  official  contacted  by 
LEN,  who  wished  to  remain  unidenu- 
fied,  said  the  office  would  “make  a 


consideration"  if  it  received  a request 
for  a waiver  of  the  A-76  provision,  but 
he  added  that  OMB  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived such  a request 

Should  the  FBI  decide  to  jettison  the 
UCR  program  at  least  one  private  re- 
search organization  stands  ready  to 
undertake  the  massive  job  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  the  nation's  crime  data. 


Lawrence  Sherman,  the  University  of 
Maryland  criminologist  and  researcher 
who  heads  the  Washington.  D.C.-based 
Cnme  Control  Institute  told  LEN:  “If 
the  Administration  seriously  doesn't 
want  to  pay  for  it  anymore,  I will  bid  to 
take  it  over  and  operate  it  as  a profit- 
making enterprise  because  I think  we 
could  do  that  very  easily  " 


Des  Moines  police 
have  friends  in  the 
business  world 
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isting  city  policy  on  the  expenditure  of 

funds,”  said  Jones. 

“There’s  always  been  a very  coop- 
erative spirit  between  the  business 
community  and  the  city.  In  general, 
there’s  been  no  expectations  of  any- 
body . They  real  ize  that  ta  x money  i s not 
always  available  to  pay  for  things  that 
are  needed  and  they’ve  been  very  will- 
ing and  very  helpful  to  supply  things 
from  time  to  time  as  they’ve  been  able 
to,"  Jones  told  LEN. 

“It’s  allowed  us  to  get  some  things 
we  otherwise  wouldn't  be  able  to  ob- 


tain,” said  Jones,  including  drug  dis- 
play cases  used  by  police  officers  to 
spread  the  anti -drug  message  to  the 
city’s  schoolchildren.  The  construction 
firm  that  donated  the  $3,000  cases, 
Ringland-Johnson-Crowley  Co.,  do- 
nated $5,000  to  the  department's  nar- 
cotics unit  instead  of  giving  Christmas 
gifts  to  clients  last  year. 

Other  police  department  benefac- 
tors include  Local  164  of  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America,  which 
made  a $500  donation  to  the  narcotics 
unit  that  was  matched  by  the  Arm- 
strong Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 


Michigan  National  Guard 
to  demolish  crack  houses 


Continued  from  Page  7 
the  drug  trade"  based  on  police  reports 
and  interviews  with  local  residents, 
Glazer  said. 

The  Guard's  role  is  “really  as  a 
public  demoliuon  contractor"  that  must 
be  certified  by  the  local  government, 
Glazer  said.  About  100  Guardsmen, 
working  in  teams  of  12,  will  be  part  of 
the  project,  he  added 

Glazer  said  destroying  the  struc- 
tures will  not  only  "keep  [crack  dealers 


and  users]  running”  but  also  will  im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  of  neigh- 
borhood residents  because  the  aban- 
doned buildings  tend  to  attract  rats  and 
garbage,  and  invite  arsonists  and  other 
criminals  to  ply  their  trades 

“We're  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  run  [criminals]  out  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods," Glazer  said,  pointing  out 
that  the  demolition  project  is  part  of  the 
state's  stepped-up,  street-level  offen- 
sive against  drugs. 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

From  dropout  to  Dapper  Don: 
John  Gotti's  rise  explored 


Goombata:  The  Improbable  Rise  and 
Fall  of  John  Gotti  and  his  Gang. 
By  John  Cummings 
and  Ernest  Volkman. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1990. 
289  pp. 

By  Hugh  J.  B.  Cassidy 

The  first  time  that  I saw  John  Gotti 
and  his  gang  was  in  1972  He  was 
standing  with  them  outside  of  the  Bergin 
Hunt  and  Fish  Club  on  101st  Avenue  in 
the  Ozone  Park  section  of  Queens  The 
Bergin  Hunt  and  Fish  Club  was  their 
Mafia  headquarters,  as  it  is  to  this  day 
At  the  time,  this  reviewer  was  the 
commander  of  the  106th  Police  Pre- 
cinct, who,  along  with  members  of  the 
precinct’s  Organized  Crime  Intelligence 
Unit,  made  surveillances  of  the  Bergin 
club  and  other  locations  that  we  had 
identified  as  corruption-prone  locations. 

The  police  commissioner  at  that  time 
and  his  deputy  commissioners  had  just 
about  barred  this  type  of  surveillance 
activity  because  of  their  fears  of  the 
corruption  revealed  in  the  Knapp 
Commission  investigation.  Nonethe- 
less, some  of  us  reported  the  activities 
of  John  Gotti  and  his  gang,  and  a host  of 
other  Mafia  activities,  to  the  Police 
Department’s  Intelligence  Division  and 
to  selected  members  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  reviewer 
and  his  team  later  received  a Police 


(HughJ.  B.  Cassidy  is  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  studies  at  Adelphi 
University.  He  retired  as  a deputy  in- 
spector from  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department. ) 


Department  citation  for  the  Mafia  sur- 
veillance and  intelligence  work  from  a 
subsequent  police  commissioner. 

John  Cummings  and  Ernest  Volk- 
man have  done  a fascinating  job  in 
capturing  the  spirit  and  facts  of  the 
operation  of  Mafia  "families”  in  New 
York  They  describe  the  scope  of  those 
activities  and  focus  principally  on  the 
Gambino  family , of  which  John  Gotti  is 
now  the  head.  It  was  Gotti’s  gang  that 
executed  the  former  Godfather,  Paul 
Castellano,  the  week  before  Christmas 
in  1985. 

The  authors  were  both  reporters  for 
Newsday  and  worked  with  Tom  Ren- 
ner, who  until  his  death  earlier  this  year 
remained  one  of  America’s  great  or- 
ganized-enme  investigative  reporters 
Cummings  and  Volkman  capably  fol- 
low in  the  Renner  tradition,  as  they  did 
in  an  earlier  book,  "The  Heist,”  which 
dealt  with  a Mafia  robbery  at  a Lufthansa 
air-cargo  facility  at  New  York’s  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  1979  In  that  operation, 
more  than  $10  million  in  cash  and 
jewelry  was  stolen  and  never  recov- 
ered. 

In  their  new  book,  “Goombata," 
which  the  authors  say  means  “buddies” 
in  Sicilian,  they  give  the  brief  and  inter- 
esting history  of  the  Mafia  from  its 
beginnings  in  New  York  City.  They 
touch  on  the  lives  of  Lucky  Luciano, 
Frank  Costello,  Albert  Anastasia,  Carlo 
Gambino  and  others.  However,  the 
principal  subject  of  their  story  is  John 
Gotti,  the  high  school  dropout  from 
Brooklyn  whose  rise  through  the  Mafia 
ranks  was  at  the  very  least  improbable. 

Gotti  was  a street-wise  hustler,  a 


hijacker,  a hitman,  a loan  shark,  and  a 
big-time  gambler  who  lost  much  of  his 
money  at  race  tracks  and  football  games 
His  gang  members  were  also  high  school 
dropouts,  many  of  whom  had  marginal 
levels  of  intelligence.  One  of  his  best 
friends,  Willie  Boy  Johnson,  who  was 
of  mixed  Sicilian  and  American  Indian 
parentage,  was  an  FBI  informant  for 
nearly  20  years.  His  FBI  number, 
BQ5538TE,  indicated  that  Willie  Boy 
was  TE:  "Top  Echelon.”  Johnson  was 
executed  by  the  Mafia  in  1988,  and  his 
death  may  well  have  been  related  to  the 
inexperience  of  a Federal  prosecutor. 

One  endless  source  of  fascination 
about  the  Mafia  is  that  this  group  of 
high  school  dropouts  continues  to  win 
so  many  battles  with  the  criminal  jus 
tice  system.  Cummings  and  Volkman 
reveal  for  the  reader  the  in- fighting  of 
Federal  prosecutors  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  vs.  the  V S 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  vs.  the 
Organized  Crime  Task  Force  vs.  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  vs. 
the  FBI.  Each  group  is  seen  fighting  for 
turf  and  for  personal  publicity  Their 
inability  to  overcome  John  Gotti’s  de- 
fease lawyers  in  the  courtroom  is  tragic 
Cases  against  Gotti  and  the  Mafia  arc 
lost  in  misplaced  pride,  jealousy  and 
incompetence 

Cummings  and  Volkman  have  writ- 
ten an  excellent  book  that  gives  the 
reader  and  insider's  view  of  the  Mafia 
and  the  criminal  justice  system,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Federal  level.  If  "Goom- 
bata” were  a movie,  it  would  merit  four 
stars;  given  its  subject  matter,  let’s  give 
it  the  alternative  rating  of  "four  guns." 


Drug-corruption  probe  turns 
into  racial  issue  for  Buffalo  PD 


A black  police  lieutenant  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  whose  criticisms  of  the 
department  following  the  February 
arrests  of  five  black  police  officers  on 
drug  charges  prompted  an  official  in- 
vestigation of  his  remarks,  says  the 
action  by  police  brass  represents  yet 
another  example  of  a double  standard 
in  the  department's  treatment  of  its 
black  employees. 

Police  Commissioner  Ralph  Degen- 


Continued  from  Page  3 

lengthy  appeals  processes  by  aliens  can 
delay  deportation  proceedings  for  at 
least  two  years. 

Austin  said  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  Congress  change 
immigration  laws  so  that  aliens  con- 
victed of  certain  serious  criminal  acts 
— including  violent  crimes  punishable 
by  a year  or  more  i n prison — would  not 
be  eligible  to  appeal  deportations  after 
completing  their  sentences  Currently, 
only  those  serving  sentences  of  five  or 
more  years  in  prison  are  excluded  from 
the  process  Those  sentenced  to  at  least 
one  year  in  jail  on  drug  convictions  or 
those  convicted  of  trafficking  in  fire- 


hart  reportedly  backed  off  the  probe  of 
Lieut.  John  Eberhart,  a 19-year  police 
veteran,  after  Eberhart  made  remarks 
to  the  press  in  apparent  violation  of  a 
departmental  rule  that  forbids  officers 
from  "holding  the  department  up  to 
ridicule."  At  issue  were  Eberhart 's 
remarks  to  the  Buffalo  News  that  ques- 
tioned why  only  black  police  officers 
were  arrested  as  part  of  "Operation 
Bluccoat,”an  18-month  FBI  investiga- 


arms  or  explosives  also  would  be  barred 
from  appealing  deportation  proceed- 
ings. 

"That  will  dramatically  change  the 
ballgame  for  criminal  aliens.”  Austin 
added 

But  for  Kaasas  sheriffs  the  frustrat- 
ing problem  of  revolving-door  justice 
for  illegal  aliens  continues  — and  is 
expected  to  worsen  during  the  summer 
months  — and  Camer  says  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  concerned 

“I  would  hope  that  Immigration 
would  try  to  get  more  involved.  They 
used  to  come  down  and  pick  them  up 
Now  they  don't  even  do  that."  he  said 


tion  of  drug  corruption. 

Some  of  the  five  officers  who  were 
arrested  Feb.  14  allegedly  sold  cocaine 
from  police  cars  in  uniform  while  on 
duty.  One  officer  allegedly  set  upadeal 
for  a pound  of  cocaine,  and  several 
others  are  accused  of  serving  as  look 
outs  for  drug  dealers.  FBI  agents,  with 
the  help  of  two  police  officers  who 
reportedly  had  drug  problems,  also 
implicated  one  current  police  officer 
and  two  former  officers  during  the 
investigation,  and  said  as  many  as  20 
officers  eventually  could  be  implicated 
in  the  scandal 

Eberhart  told  the  Buffalo  News  that 
the  FBI  had  "singled  out”  black  officers 
during  the  investigation.  Noting  that  all 
of  the  officers  suspected  by  the  FBI  of 
being  involved  in  the  corruption  were 
black,  Eberhart  also  took  ivsue  with 
comments  made  by  an  FBI  agent  who 
estimated  that  10  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment’s 1 ,000  officers  were  involved  in 
drug  corruption 

“Does  that  mean  that  100  black 
officers  are  using  drugs  or  docs  it  mean 
that  ’X’  number  of  white  officers  are 
also  involved0  The  Police  Department 
should  not  only  go  after  black  officers 
that  we  suspect  of  using  drugs  but  also 
against  white  officers  that  we  suspect 
of  using  drugs,”  Eberhart  said 

In  a subsequent  interview  with  a 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Illegal  aliens  get  the  gate 
from  Kansas  sheriffs 


atul  practice,  atul  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to  readers. 
Those  wishing  additional  information  on  a given  subject  should  contact  the 
individual  atul/or  organization  listed  for  tluit  item ) 

Child  Abase  on  the  Rise 

Reports  ot  child  abuse  and  neglect  rose  by  9 percent  in  1989,  the  largest 
increase  since  1985,  according  to  a survey  released  April  2 b>  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  A totul  of  2 4 million  reports 
ol  child  abuse  and  neglect  were  recorded  by  stutc  child- welfare  agencies  last 
year . the  survey  found,  including  at  least  1 .237  ubusc  related  deaths  Contact 
NCPCA,  332  S Michigan  Ave . Chicago.  It.  60tkM  (312)  663-3520. 

Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse  Cases 

Spurred  by  significant  increases  in  the  number  of  child  abuse  cases  being 
heard  by  the  courts,  the  American  Bur  Association  has  launched  a eompre 
hensive  project  to  examine  effective  prosecution  practices  in  such  cases  and 
to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system's  treatment  of  child  victims.  The 
Prosecution  of  Child  Maltreatment  Cases  Project  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Federally  funded  effort  to  compile  nationwide  data  on  current  trends  in  the 
prosecution  ot  child  sexual  and  physical  abuse  cases  Contact  American  Bur 
Association.  Center  on  Children  and  the  Law,  Attn  Shuron  Goretsky,  1 800 
M Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  IX’  20036  (202)  331-2648. 

Doctoral  Credit  for  KHINA  Course 

1 llu  l (Diversity  of  Virginia,  which  has  been  affiliated  with  the  FBI  National 
Academy  since  1972,  is  now  awarding  doctoral -level  credit  for  the  behuv 
lorul  science  elective  course  "Futures  Research.  Long  Range  Planning  for 
Law  Enforcement " The  course  focuses  on  technological  change  and  its 
impact  on  society,  anil  also  prepares  students  to  evaluate  forecasts  based  on 
various  sophisticated  methodologies  und  to  identify  indicators  of  crime 
trends  Doctoral  credit  for  the  course  is  limited  to  those  students  who  hold 
master’s  degrees  Contact:  University  of  Virginia,  Department  ol  Psychol 
ogy,  Gilmer  Hall,  Charlottesville.  VA  22903  2477  (804)  924  3374 

Drug-War  S.O.S.  from  the  Courts 

The  American  Judicature  Society,  citing  a 270-pcrecnt  increase  in  the 
number  of  drug  cases  filed  in  the  past  10  years,  suys  the  war  on  drugs  has 
overloaded  the  nation’s  courts  to  the  point  ol  threatening  the  foundations  of 
due  process.  In  an  editorial  in  the  February  March  1990  issue  of  the  its 
journal.  Judicature,  the  society  said  that  while  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  toughen  drug  laws  und  call  for  more  arrests  and 
prosecutions,  they  have  largely  neglected  to  provide  the  courts  with  the 
resources  needed  to  handle  ever-increasing  caseloads  The  society  urged  that 
courts  develop  innovative  case -management  rules  anti  procedures  to  pro- 
mote more  effective  case  processing;  seek  out  creative  wuys  to  use  the  courts  ’ 
social  role  to  help  alleviate  the  drug  crisis;  and  use  their  political  skills  to 
obtain  the  increased  resources  they  need  Contact  American  Judicature 
Society,  25  E.  Washington,  Suite  1600, Chicago.  11.60602  (3 12)  558*6900. 

Issues  Affecting  Victims 

Ihe  ^ rmunal  Justice  Services  Division  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  is  offering  two  new  publications  regarding  crime  victims 
’Summary  of  Stale  legislative  Activity  Concerning  Treatment  und  Services 
for  Victims  of  Crime,  with  Emphasis  on  Older  Victims”  (stock  number  D 
13671)  looks  at  statutory  changes  during  the  years  1987  and  1988  “Issues 
Affecting  Crime  Victims  Background,  Current  Status  and  Implications  for 
Older  Persons”  (stock  number  D- 1 3707)  examines  20  ivsues  having  an 
impact  on  crime  victims  Single  copies  are  available  at  no  cost  from.  AARP, 
1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20049  (202)  872-4700. 

Neighborhood  Terror 

"Terror  in  Our  Neighborhoods,”  a new  report  by  the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center’s  Klanwalch  Project,  says  there  has  been  a significant  increase  in 
attacks  by  neighbors  upon  neighbors  because  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
ethnicity  The  16-page  report  notes,  “Throughout  the  1 980’s,  about  a third  of 
the  racial  violence  incidents  we  tracked  were  housing  related.  Then  in  1989, 
we  saw  a tremendous  increase  in  neighborhood  attacks.”  Of  289  hate  crimes 
documented  by  Klanwalch  in  1989,  1 30  were  housing-related  For  informa 
tion,  contact:  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  Klanwatch  Project,  400  Wash- 
ington Ave  , Montgomery,  AL  36195-5101.  (205)  264-0286 

Speaking  Out  on  Guns 

More  than  140,0(X)  readers  of  Parade,  a Sunday  newspaper  supplement, 
responded  to  a telephone  survey  on  gun-related  ivsues.  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  said  they  believed  a 10-day  waiting  period  to  purchase  a gun  was 
reasonable  Readers  were  asked  to  call  a 900  number  and  answer  yes  or  no 
to  lour  questions  posed  by  former  U.S.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  in  the 
Jan  14  issue  of  Parade  The  results,  published  April  8 in  the  magazine,  found. 
63  percent  of  those  responding  said  a gun  buyer  should  be  required  to 
complete  an  application  listing  age,  residence,  employment  and  criminal 
convictioas,  while  20  percent  disagreed;  64  percent  said  that  the  transfer  of 
a firearm  should  follow  the  same  procedure  as  that  of  a motor  vehicle,  while 
31  percent  disagreed.  65  percent  thought  a “ballistic  fingerprint"  should  be 
filed  on  every  weapon,  while  32  percent  said  no  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
respondents  disagreed  on  the  ivsue  of  a waiting  period  for  gun  purchases 
Contact  Parade  Magazine  (212)  573-7000 
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NYSP  graduates  first 
all-college  rookie  class 


Police  Officers.  The  T own  of  Brocken- 
ridge,  Colo.,  situated  amid  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  seeking  qualified  police 
officers  who  wish  to  continue  their  law 
enforcement  careers  in  a setting  that  is 
fnendJy  and  fun  and  promotes  personal 
growth  and  professionalism. 

Minimum  requirements  include  two 
years  municipal  law  enforcement  ex 
pcriencc  as  a certified  police  officer 
Proven  public  relations  skills  arc  an 
absolute  requirement  Applicants  who 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  may 
be  invited  to  take  a written  test,  poly- 
graph and  psychological  examinations, 
extensive  background  investigation  and 
physical  exam  Written  test  will  be 
scheduled  on  an  as-nccdcd  basis  to 
establish  a long-term  eligibility  list. 
Beginning  salary  is  $27,1 10,  with  ex- 
cellent benefits  including  a security 
deposit  assistance  program. 

Submit  completed  Brcckcnridgc 
application  to:  Police  Recruitment, 
Town  of  Breckenridge,  Box  168,  150 
Ski  Hill  Road,  Brcckenndgc,  CO  80424 

Police  Superintendent.  Peoria,  III.,  a 
dynamic  All- America  City,  is  conduct- 
ing a nationwide  search  to  fill  a va- 
cancy for  police  superintendent  due  to 
a retirement.  Peoria,  population 
124,160,  is  located  in  central  Illinois 
almost  equidistant  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  Police  Department  has 
more  than  280  employees  and  an  an- 
nual budget  in  excess  of  $12  million. 

The  position  requires  an  individual 
with  a bachelor's  degree  or  the  equiva- 
lent in  police  administration,  public 
administration,  criminology  or  a re- 
lated field;  a master’s  degree  is  pre- 
ferred but  not  required.  Thorough  ex- 
perience in  modem  police  work  is  re- 
quired, preferably  in  organizatioas  of 
comparable  size  or  complexity,  along 
with  exteasive  experience  in  a com- 
mand or  administrative  position. 

For  more  information  on  require- 
ments, please  request  a vacancy  an- 
nouncement or  brochure.  To  submit  a 
resume  and  request  an  application  and 
supplemental  application,  apply  to: 
Bruce  Andrews,  Personnel  Director, 
City  of  Peoria,  Room  203,  City  Hall, 
Peoria,  IL  61602.  Please  submit  col- 
lege transcripts  and  salary  requirements 
Deadline  for  applications  is  5:00  P.M., 
July  23,  1990.  AA/EOE, 


Loss  Investigator.  Alamo  Rent  A Car 
is  offering  a career  opportunity  for  a 
proven  loss  investigator 

The  qualified  candidate  must  pos- 
sess strong  investigative  experience, 
preferably  in  law  enforcement  A bache- 
lor's degree  is  preferred  Applicants 
must  be  available  to  travel  50  percent  of 
the  time.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  responsible  for  investigating  losses 
from  theft  and/or  fraud  and  preparing 
reports  on  potential  theft  and  fraud 
Nonsmokers  arc  preferred. 

Alamo  offers  a salary  range  of 
$28,000  to  $32,000,  along  with  a com- 
prehensive benefits  package.  For  con- 
sideration, forward  resume,  salary  his- 
tory and  requirements  to:  Alamo  Rent 
A Car,  Family  Wellness,  P.O.  Box 
22776,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33335. 

Police  Chief.  The  City  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  position  of  police  chief.  Annapolis, 
with  a population  of  37,000  in  7.2 
swuarc  miles,  is  a historic  seaport  that 
serves  as  home  to  th,.-  CJ.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. The  police  chief  directs  a staff  of 
150,  including  1 17  sworn  officers. 

Candidates  should  possess  proven 
leadership  and  administrative  abilities 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern police  management  principles  and 
practices,  Candidates  should  have  the 
experience  to  evaluate  departmental 
performance  and  maximize  resources 
by  evaluating  operational  capabilities 
and  organizational  structure.  A bache- 
lor’s degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
related  field  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university  is  required.  Candidates 
must  possess  at  least  seven  years  of 
command  experience  in  a law  enforce- 
ment agency.  Any  equivalent  combi- 
nation of  training  and  experience  which 
provides  the  required  knowledge,  skills 
and  abilities  is  acceptable.  The  search 
process  will  be  conducted  by  the  IACP 
Executive  Search  Service  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  City  of  Annapolis,  and 
will  involve  completion  of  an  assess- 
ment center  for  top  candidates. 

To  apply,  submit  a copy  of  your 
resume  and  a one-page  letter  summa- 
rizing qualifications,  professional  ac- 
complishments, salary  history  and  the 
size  of  departments  where  you  have 
gained  experience  to:  IACP  Executive 
SearclV Annapolis,  1 1 10  N.  Glebe  Road, 


Suite  200,  Arlington.  VA  22201  Dead 
line  is  July  2. 

Assistant  Professor,  Behavioral  Stud- 
ies Unit.  Miami -Dade  Community 
College  is  seeking  a specialist  in  teach- 
ing behavioral  topics  tocriminal  justice 
practitioners.  Topics  that  must  be  taught 
include  conflict  resolution,  criss  inter- 
vention, interpersonal  communication 
skills,  interaction  with  offenders,  prob- 
lems of  substance  abusers,  disturbed 
persons  and  juveniles. 

Candidates  must  possess  proven 
ability  to  relate  joly task-based  curric- 
ula to  instructional  content.  Must  have 
skills  in  a variety  of  teaching  tech- 
niques, and  evidence  of  competency- 
based  instructional  experience  will  be 
sought  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  iastructional  duties  assigned 
within  the  academic  degree  program  as 
well  as  in  basic  and  in-service  classes  at 
the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  You 
wil  I be  part  of  a team  of  faculty  who  are 
responsible  for  instructing  in  human 
behavior  and  developing  situational  and 
practical  exercises.  A master’s  degree 
in  human  behavior  is  required;  doctoral 
level  studies  are  preferred  Demon- 
strated skills  in  college  level  teaching 
are  required,  along  with  criminal  jus- 
tice agency  experience  Salary  is  based 
on  academic  rank,  education  and  expe- 
rience. Starting  date  is  Aug.  1 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  James  D. 
Stinehcomb,  Director,  Southeast  Flor- 
ida Institute  of  Criminal  Justice,  Mi- 
ami-Dadc  Community  College,  1 1380 
N.W.  27th  Avenue.  Miami,  FL  33167. 

Undercover  Investigators.  PLE,  a 
division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
is  seeking  undercover  drug  investiga- 
tors The  position  requires  dedicated, 
self-reliant  individuals  who  are  capable 
of  working  with  minimal  supervision. 

Positions  are  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  relocation 
are  required  Previous  law  enforcement 
experience,  or  equivalent  education  and 
experience,  is  preferred.  Income  will 
vary  based  upon  assignment  and  loca- 
tion. Minimum  salary:  $28,800,  plus 
health,  dental  and  life  insurance  . Excel- 
lent potential  for  advancement. 

Send  resume  to:  PLE,  Div.  of  Busi- 
ness Risks  Inti.,  3401  Park  Center  Dr., 
Suite  345,  Dayton.  OH  45414. 


As  Congress  gears  up  to  study  and 
possibly  approve  the  Law  Enforcement 
Scholarship  Act  of  1990,  which  would 
authorize  $30  mi II ion  in  scholarships  to 
selected,  in-service  law  enforcement 
personnel,  at  least  one  state  — New 
York  — is  encouraging  its  state  troop- 
ers to  pursue  higher  education  with  the 
ultimate  aim  that  all  of  its  recruits  have 
college  degrees. 

The  first  group  of  100  New  York 
State  Police  troopers  required  to  have 
completed  one  year  of  college-level 
education  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  was  graduated  from  the  State 
Police  Academy  in  Albany  on  March 
28,  and  they  represent  the  first  wave  of 
what  state  officials  hope  will  become  a 
highly  educated  corps  of  State  Police 
officers. 

The  requirement  makes  the  New 
York  State  Police  the  first  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  state  to  require 
college  education  of  its  applicants.  In 
January  1991,  the  requirement  will  be 
raised  to  60  credit  hours  of  college 
work.  A 1988  survey  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  (PERF) 
found  that  less  than  1 5 percent  of  pol  ice 
departments  in  populations  of  50,000 
or  more  require  their  applicants  to  have 
any  college  education 

Recruits  are  reimbursed  for  tuition 
they  pay  through  a Professional  Devel- 
opment Program  that  was  established 
in  cooperation  with  employee  unions. 


Continued  from  Page  13 
local  black  newspaper,  Eberhart  said 
he  was  glad  that  officers  accused  of 
misconduct  were  arrested,  but  was  also 
“outraged"  because  black  officers  are 
“politically  impotent"  in  Buffalo. 

“White  officers,  because  of  their 
political  influence  or  the  politics  played 
in  this  city,  are  allowed  to  get  away  with 
just  about  anything.  There’s  a double 
standard,  and  it’s  based  upon  race  and 
politics,”  he  told  LEN. 

The  comments  did  not  sit  well  with 
Degenhart,  and  the  agency’s  Internal 
Affairs  Unit  brought  Eberhart  in  for 
questioning  about  white  officers’  in- 
volvement in  drugs.  “It  really  boiled 
down  to  where  they  were  goi  ng  to  try  to 
prosecute  me  for  violating  a section  of 
the  Police  Department's  rules  and  regu- 
lations on  holding  the  police  depart- 
ment up  to  ridicule,"  Eberhart  said. 

The  department  backed  off.  but  the 
Buffalo  News  on  March  24  published 
Degenhart ‘s  response  to  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  department,  in  which  he 
said  that  no  double-standard  exists  in 
the  department.  “All  officers  are  treated 
alike,  especially  in  regard  to  discipline,’’ 


Those  who  go  on  to  obtain  college 
degrees  are  eligible  to  receive  bonus 
payments  and  can  apply  for  an  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Program  that  will 
allow  troopers  to  work  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree  while  on  duty. 

The  increased  educational  require- 
ments were  set  in  motion  in  1987  after 
State  Police  officials  determined  that 
higher  minimum  education  require- 
ments were  “one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  could  do  to  prepare  for  the 
challenges  of  the  future.”  said  State 
Police  Supt.  Thomas  Constantine. 

“Troopers  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  adapt  quickly  to  the  unprece- 
dented changes  occurring  in  our  soci- 
ety," Constantine  added.  “One  of  the 
most  important  benefits  of  college-level 
education  is  the  development  of  these 
abilities." 

Constantine  cited  recommendations 
of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  in 
1967  and  the  1973  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  both 
of  which  advised  that  entry-level  police 
officers  earn  bachelors’  degrees,  as 
reasons  for  the  increased  educational 
requirements.  He  also  referred  to  a study 
by  PERF  and  by  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  president  Gerald  Lynch 
that  showed  college-educated  recruits 
had  67  percent  fewer  citizen  complaints 
than  their  less-educated  counterparts. 


he  wrote 

Degenhart  went  on  to  say  that  the 
department  “had  an  absolute  right  to 
investigate  remarks  made  to  the  media 
that  might  be  in  violation  of  our  rules, 
regulations  and  procedures"  and  blasted 
Eberhart  for  citing  poor  management 
as  contributing  to  police  officer  drug 
activity,  calling  it  the  “most  ridiculous 
and  outlandish  statement  I have  ever 
heard” 

In  his  interview  with  LEN,  Eberhart 
said  his  comments  were  directed  at 
waking  up  his  superiors  to  the  strained 
relations  between  black  and  white  offi- 
cers in  the  department,  which  have 
occurred  because  the  city  has  been 
forced  to  hire  more  black  police  offi- 
cers. “I  believe  that  there’s  a lot  that 
could  be  done  to  professionalize  the 
entire  Buffalo  Police  Department.  My 
argument  is  for  a professional  police 
department,  .and  knocking  out  poli- 
tics as  much  as  possible,"  Eberhart  said 
“If  everyone  in  the  department  were 
treated  at  the  same  level,  we’d  have  a 
professional  department  and  it  would 
be  more  effective  in  providing  services 
to  the  entire  community." 
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Coming  up  in  LEN: 

What  exactly  is  it  like  running  the  largest  police 
agency  in  the  U.S.,  with  30,000  employees,  a 
service  population  of  7 million,  and  the  intense 
scrutiny  of  an  insatiable  news  media?  Find  out 
from  Lee  P.  Brown,  the  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  as  he  sizes  up  his  first  100  days  in 
office.  In  the  next  issue  of  LEN. 


Corruption  probe  stirs 
race  issue  in  Buffalo 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

25-27.  Drug/Alcohol  Recognition 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $350. 

25-27.  Drug  Abase:  The  Role  of  Loss  & 
Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Inst  itute.  Fee : $265 

25-27.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Charlotte, 
N.C  Fee:  $495. 

25-28.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $375. 

25-29.  1 2th  Annual  International  Asian 
Organized  Crime  Conference.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Internationa)  Association  of 
Asian  Crime  Investigators  and  the  Broward 
Sheriff  s Office  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.  Fee:  $175. 

25-29.  Critical  Errors  Police  Executives 
Make  & How  You  Can  Avoid  Them.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Denver  Police  Department  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  Fee.  $375. 

25-29.  Locks  & Locking  Devices.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$650. 

25-29.  Police  Planning  Officers’ 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee: 
$395. 

25- 29.  Symposium  for  School  Resource 
Officers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $395. 

26- 28.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Financial  Investigators  Train- 
ing Corp.  To  be  held  in  Allentown,  Pa.  Fee: 
$425 

27- 28.  Executive'VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Vancouver,  B.C  Fee:  $375 

28- 29.  Terrorist  Tactics  A Negotiation. 


Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $175 

JULY 

8- 12.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWl 

Conference.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee  $360. 

9- 10.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobctz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee  $375 

9-11.  Retraining  Seminar  for  the  Traffic 
Accident  Investigator.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Winter  Park.  Fla  Fee 
$300. 

9-12.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Man- 
agement. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Fee:  $375. 

9-13.  17th  Annual  Training  .Seminar  for 
Law  Enforcement  Chaplains.  Sponsored 
by  the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Mobile.  Ala. 

9-13.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Fee:  $395. 

9-13.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
White-Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $395 

9-13.  Tactical  Team  Operations  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To 
be  held  in  Gainesville,  Fa.  Fee:  $500 

9-13.  Command  Post  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee:  $445. 

9-13.  Video  I.  Presented  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650 
9-13.  Law  Enforcement  Command 
Development.  Presented  by  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  leadership  Institute  in 
cooperation  with  the  Denver  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Denver.  Fee:  $375. 

9-20.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police' Technol- 
ogy A Management.  To  he  held  in  St  Peters 
burg.  Fla.  Fee  $595 

9-20.  At -Scene  Accident  Investigation 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee  $600. 

10.  Officer  Fitness.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute  Fee  $85. 

11-12.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobctz  A Associates  Fee  $.175 
1 1-13.  Drug  Demand  Reduction  Training 
Presented  by  the  National  Crura;  Prevention 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  No  fee 

11-13.  Summer  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Justice  Informa- 
tion Systems.  To  be  held  in  Park  City,  Utah 
Fee  $150. 

11-13.  Crime  Prevention  for  Youth.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Cnmc  Prevention 
Council.  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis  Fee 
$175. 

16-20.  Tactical  Team  Operations  II.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee:  $500. 

16-20.  Fifth  International  Symposium  on 
Criminal  Justice  Issues.  Presented  by  the 
Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice. 
University  oflllinois-Chicagn.  To  be  held  in 
Barcelona,  Spain.  Fee  (including  round-inp 
airfare,  hotel,  meals):  $1,790. 

16-20.  Criminal  Investigation  of  Occult  A 
Cult-Related  Crimes.  Presented  by  Eagle 
International  Network  To  he  held  in  Ed- 
mond, Okla. 

16-20.  Advanced  Drug  law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  he  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $395 

16-20.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Nashville, Tcnn. 
Fee:  $395. 

16-20.  Police  Budgeting.  Presented  by  the 


For  more  information: 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio.  San 
Antonio,  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave , 
Airport  P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago,  1L  60666 
0454  (312)763-2800 

Broward  Sheriff’s  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P O.  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727  (312)498-5680 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Gund  Hail,  1 1075  East 
Blvd.,  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St . N.W.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20001 . (202)  624-8560 

Eagle  International  Network,  PO  Box 
40702,  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70835.  (504)  291- 
6394 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  P O.  Box 
365,  Sterling,  VA  22170.  (703)  478-3595 

Financial  Investigators  Training  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  669.  Shelburne,  VT  05482  (802) 
985-9123. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So  , Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 


Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.(708)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Asian  Crime 
Investigators,  Attn..  Phil  Hannum,  Presi- 
dent, P.O.  Box  7221,  Falls  Church,  VA 
22046  (703)241-5053. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplaias,  do  Chaplain  David  DcRevere, 
Executive  Secretary.  Rte.  5,  Box  310,  Liv- 
ingston, TX  7735 1 (409)327-2332 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Bcnryville, 
VA  22611  (703)  955-1128 
Law  Enforcement  Services  Inc.,  Training 
Division,  3200  Northlinc  Ave.,  Suite  667, 
Greensboro,  NC  27408  (919)852-6902 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Attn  Sgt  Liz  Brown,  Course 
Coordinator.  9601  N W 58  St..  Miami,  FL 
33178.  (305)  594-1001 

Michigan  State  Police,  Training  Acad- 
emy, Attn.:  Sgt  Bnan  Ray,  7426  N Canal 
Rd..  Lansing.  Mi  48913  (517)  322-1200 
National  Association  for  Justice  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Attn  Kelly  Bacon. 
Multnomah  District  Attorney's  Office,  Room 
600,  Multnomah  County  Courthouse,  Port- 
land. OR  97204  (503)  248-3105. 

National  Commission  on  Correctional 
Health  Care,  2 105  N Southport,  Suite  200, 
Chicago,  IL  60614  (312)  528-0818 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1 700 
K St . N.W,  2nd  Floor,  Washington,  DC 
20006.  (202)  466-6272 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 
National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  Attn  Jim 
Zepp,  444  N Capitol  St . N W , Suite  606, 


Washington,  DC  20001  (202)  624-8560 
National  Criminal  Justice  Research 
lastitute,  Attn  Professional  Survival 
Seminar,  P O Box  341,  Dclafield,  Wl  53018 
(414)646-4441 

National  Institute  of  Justice,  Technology 
Assessment  Program  Information  Center, 
Box  6000,  Rockville,  Ml)  20850  I 800 
248-2742. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  I 300N  W 
62nd  Si.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  law  Enforcement  l-eadi-rship 
Institute,  PO  Box  1 7 15,  Safety  Harbor,  FI. 
34695  (813)  726-2004 
New  England  Institute  of  law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College,  PO 
Box  57350,  Babsmi  Park,  MA  02157-0350 
(617)239  7033,34 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Illmois-Chicago.  7 1 5 S WixxJ 
St . IWC 777. Chicago,  JL 606 1 2.  (3 1 2) 996 
8420 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute  102  War 
ing  Hall.  University  Park,  PA  16802  (814) 
863-0262 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates  Inc.,  250  .South 
Wackcr  Dr  , Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(312)876-1600 

Southern  Michigan  law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Attn  Stephen  F Seckler, 
Training  Coordinator,  2111  Emmons  Rd  . 
Jackson,  MJ  49201  (517)  787-0800,  ext 
326 

Southwestern  law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P O 830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St..  PO  Box 
1409,  Evanston.  IL00204  ! -800-323-401 1 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage 
ment.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fin  Fee 
$395 

16-20.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  Fee 
$650 

16- 20.  Quality  Supervision  In  law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Leadership  Institute  in 
cooperation  with  the  Denver  Police  Dc|xiri 
ment.  Fee  $375 

17- 18.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richanl  W Kobctz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  New  York  Fee  $375 

17- 19.  Occupant  Kinematics  in  Vehicle 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  he  held  in 
Phoenix  Fee:  $250 

18- 20.  Tacticul  Team  Operations 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Fee:  $295 

19-  2ft  Excculivt/VIP  Protection.  I*resented 
by  Richard  W Kohciz  A Avsoeiiiicv  Fee 
$375. 

20.  Interview  A Interrogation  Refresher 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy.  Sum  Houston  State 
University  To  he  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Foe:  $25 

23-24.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
l>\  Kicluid  W Knhct/  A Associates.  Fee 
$375 

23-27.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  ol  Police  Technology  A 
Management  To  he  held  in  St  Petersburg. 
Fla.  Fee:  $395 

23-27.  Technical  Surveillance  II.  Piwtnlud 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  Fee: 
$650 

23-27.  Crime  Prevention  through  Envi- 


ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Cnmc  Prevention  Institute.  Tobe  held 
in  Louisville,  Ky  Fee  $365 

23-  Aug.  3.  Instructor  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Fee  $495 

24.  Ugnl  Liabilities  A Rights  of  Peace 
Officers.  Presented  hy  the  Criminal  Justice 
c enter  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University  Fee  $10 

24- 26.  Symposium  on  Drug  A Alcohol 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee: 
$295 

25.  Ethics  In  I jiw  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Acad- 
emy. Sum  Houston  State  University  Fee 
$10 

26-27.  Survival  Spunish  for  IVuev  OffVvrs. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  Stute  Um- 
vcisity  Fee.  $10. 

30- Aug.  I.  lhc  Reid  Technique  of  Inter- 
viewing  A litlerropilioiv  Prevented  hy  John 
E.  Real  A Associates  To  be  held  in  Hous 
ton  Foe  $495 

.30- Aug,  3.  Advuneed  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee  $450 

30-Aug,  3.  Interviews  A Interrogations 
for  Drug  Officers.  Presented  hy  the  Insti 
lute  ol  Police  Technology  A Management 
Fee  $395 

30- Aug.  .3.  Electronic  SurvcIHunce  A 
Tracking.  Presented  by  the  National  Intelli 
gcnce  Academy  Fee  $650 

31- Aug,  2 11k-  Reid  Technique  of  Intcr- 
vk-wing  A liittTTngnf  inn.  Presented  Ivy  John 
E.  Reid  & Associates  To  he  held  in  Norfolk, 
Vii  Fee  $495 


f JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE 

OF 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NP;\V  YORK 

Theory  and  practice: 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Ph.D.  in  Criminal  Justice 

The  Criminal  Justice  Ph.D.  program,  under  the 
CUNY  Graduate  School  and  University  Center, 
gives  students  the  theoretical  background  and 
research  capability  needed  for  leadership  roles  in 
criminal  justice  and  university  teaching  and  re- 
search positions.  Our  doctoral  students  have 
unique  opportunities  to  work  with  the  largest  and 
most  complex  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
John  Jay  Square 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(212)  237-8423 

- -J 
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